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The President’s Three Aims for This Year 


By JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, President, American Library Association 


HAT blessed word, cooperation, has 
been much overworked; neverthe- 
less the president has chosen it, for lack 
of a suitable synonym, as the keynote of 


her endeavor during 
the coming year. Con- 
cretely, it is the essen- 
tial factor in three 
purposes that she has 
greatly at heart: 

First, the extension 
of the service that the 
Headquarters staff can 
render to individual 
members of the As- 
sociation, especially 
through the member- 
ship and personnel de- 
partments. 

Second, the perfect- 
ing of a plan for an- 
nuities, or pensions, 
that can be partici- 
pated in by libraries 
for their whole staffs 
or by individual staff 
members, and oper- 
ated by one of the 
great insurance com- 
panies. This will meet 
what has come to be 
an imperative need, 
both for the individ- 
ual librarians, unable 
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on slender salaries to provide adequately 
for the future, and for the efficiency of 
libraries, forced for lack of pensions to 
keep on their pay rolls assistants who 


have passed their use- 
fulness. 

And third, coop- 
eration between the 
many organizations, 
sections, and groups 
in the preparation of 
programs for the New 
Orleans meeting. 

The general topic 
of the conference is 
to be “The Library in 
a Changing World,” 
and we hope specifi- . 
cally to emphasize 
certain of the forces 
that are at work to 
counteract the dulness 
and drabness of life 
in the machine age by 
employing creatively 
the leisure that is the 
most hopeful product 
of mass production. 
All over the country 
there is realization of 
the need of releasing 
and directing for the 
enrichment of the com- 
mon life, especially in 
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the smaller places, the creative impulses 
that have been stifled by a standardized 
education and by the commercialization 
of the facilities for play. 

Among movements to achieve this we 
have selected for special emphasis, at 
New Orleans, community drama or the 
community theater, art in community 
life, and newer ideals in education. This 
general plan has been laid before the 
presidents and chairmen of affiliated 
organizations, sections, and _ other 
groups, not in the least to dictate, but in 
the hope that, if the idea commended 
itself to them, they would build their 
programs wherever possible around this 
general theme. Such topics as children’s 
theaters, the reading of drama, the pro- 
duction of plays in library buildings, 


ways of awakening popular interest in 
beautiful things and the influence on 
reading of new ideals and methods in 
education are topics that would be ap- 
propriate for discussion in section meet- 
ings. 

Of course the sections would still 
have opportunity for the discussion of 
their specific problems; not more than 
one paper on the common theme would 
be necessary to link the group meetings 
with the general sessions, but if coopera- 
tion could be attained between the 
A. L. A. program committee and those 
responsible for section and group meet- 
ings, the conference as a whole would 
have a unity that would intensify inter- 
est and make for more lasting impres- 
sions. 


—_—@—_—. 


“Sentence” Temporarily Suspended 

In the August issue of the Bulletin, 
under the heading, “A Book ‘under 
Death Sentence,’”’ appeared a plea to 
members of the American Library 
Association to help save the life of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife, 
Julian Hawthorne’s biography of his 
parents. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
publishers of the work, had decided that 
the demand for it was insufficient to 
warrant reprinting and that it would be 
necessary to melt the plates to relieve 
pressure upon storage space. 

In response to interest since evinced, 
Houghton Mifflin Company has agreed 
to reprint the biography, in the original 
two volumes, to be sold for five dollars, 
if 270 orders are received from libra- 
rians by January 1, 1932. 

Here is an opportunity for librarians 
to preserve in print one of the standard 
works of American biography, to secure 
the volumes for their own libraries, and 





to give proof of their desire to cooper- 
ate in the matter of out-of-print books. 


Where to Order Children’s 
Book Lists 


The book lists prepared by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Section 
for Library Work with Children may 
be ordered from Harriet W. Leaf, 
chairman of that committee for 1931-32. 
Miss Leaf is head of work with chil- 
dren, Public Library, Akron, Ohio. 
The following lists may be obtained: 

Anniversary list, 1898-1928, a list of 
books purchasable for one hundred dol- 
lars; Books for the preschool child; 
Romance and adventure for boys and 
girls in their teens; and Stories of 
American life for boys and girls. 

Prices for all the lists are the same: 
1 copy, 10c; 10 copies, 75c; 25 copies, 
$1.50; 50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, 
$4.00; 200 copies, $6.00; 500 copies, 
$10.00. 











Dr. Bishop Heads International Federation 


R. William Warner Bishop, an offi- 

cial A. L. A. delegate at the meet- 
ing of the International Committee of 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations at Cheltenham, England, 
August 29 to 31, is the newly elected 
president of the Committee and of the 
Federation. Mr. Arundell Esdaile of 
the British Museum and M. Marcel 
Godet of the National Library, Switzer- 
land, are the new vice presidents. 
M. Henri Lemaitre of Paris, Dr. Hugo 
Kriiss of Berlin, and Dr. de Gregori of 
Rome, were elected honorary vice presi- 
dents. 

The subject of international loans be- 
tween libraries was discussed at the 
meeting by Dr. Bishop, who recom- 
mended that the Committee arrange, if 
possible, through the League of Nations 
to bring to the attention of various gov- 
ernments the fact that a direct service 
to scholarship and research is afforded 
by means of loans between libraries in 
different countries and that such loans 
would be facilitated if they could pass 
international frontiers without question. 
It was agreed to send all the Associa- 
tion’s members of the Federation copies 
of Dr. Bishop’s report with a request to 
bring the matter of customs delays to 
the attention of their governments. It 
was also agreed to discuss this topic at 
the next meeting of the International 
Committtee, to be held in Berne in June, 
1932. 

The Subcommittee on the Exchange 
of Librarians, through Dr. Bishop, 
chairman, reported that due to financial 
difficulties in most European countries 
it seemed almost impossible to continue 
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these exchanges. Notwithstanding, q 
number of exchanges were reported and 
the possibility of increasing that number 
was discussed. 

M. Muzkowski of Warsaw read an 
important communication from the Sub- 
committee on the Statistics of the Na- 
tional Production of Printed Books, 
pointing out the extraordinary variety 
in the bases on which such statistics are 
gathered and reported. He brought out 
very clearly the difference between the 
inclusiveness of statistics in countries 
in which every printer is required by 
law to deposit copies of everything 
which he prints with the national library 
or is required to register such publica- 
tions with a government office, and 
countries in which statistics are gath- 
ered voluntarily. 

It was shown, for example, that un- 
der the extraordinarily strict supervision 
of the Soviet Government practically 
nothing escapes registration and that in 
consequence that country stands at the 
head of all nations of the world in the 
reported number of printed books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals each year, 
whereas all persons at the meeting who 
were familiar with conditions in Russia 
were agreed that the total production, 
interpreting these statistics in the most 
favorable light, undoubtedly falls below 
that of several other countries, notably 
Germany. The Conference requested 
M. Muzkowski to continue his studies 
and accepted gratefully a printed out- 
line for recording statistics, which he 
had prepared. 

Unusual progress toward the estab- 
lishment of public libraries in France 
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was reported by M. Lemaitre, the de- 
velopments being due to changes in na- 
tional legislation. A determined effort 
is being made to liberalize the munici- 
pal libraries already existing, to estab- 
lish libraries which are “public” in the 
British and American sense, and to im- 
prove greatly the opportunities for read- 
ing at public expense throughout France. 

The sheets of the first volume of the 
new Union Catalog of the libraries of 
Prussia were displayed by Dr. Fuchs, 
the German delegate, although not 
enough subscriptions had been received 
prior to the Cheltenham meeting defi- 
nitely to assure the catalog’s publication. 

The Italian delegate reported that 
four volumes of transactions of the 
Congress held in Rome and Venice in 
1929 are now in print, leaving two to 
be completed before the work is pub- 
lished. 

The extraordinary development of 
rural library service through the county 
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library systems in Great Britain was 
discussed by Mr. Esdaile, who also 
called attention to the unusual number 
of changes in important British posi- 
tions during the year. He mentioned 
especially the retirements of the director 
of the British Museum, the head of the 
Bodleian Library, the head of the Na- 
tional Library of Wales, the impending 
retirement of Mr. Stanley Jast at Man- 
chester, and that of the head of the Na- 
tional Library of Scotland. All posi- 
tions are of prime importance and 
influence. 

It was agreed by the International 
Committee to create a Subcommittee on 
Hospital Libraries. 

The proceedings of the Cheltenham 
meeting of the International Committee 
will be published by the Secretary, Dr. 
P. T. Sevensma, at Geneva. Copies 
will be available for the officers and cer- 
tain committee members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and others may 
be purchased from the Secretary. 


Postage on Books from Abroad 


Since May 1, postage due on parcel 
post packages from Europe has been 
raised from 5 to 15 cents by the Post 
Office Department. All shipments from 
abroad valued at more than $100 require 
formal customs entry; shipments of 
$100 or less valuation do not require 
formal customs entry or the payment of 
a customs charge. 

“Book post,” the cheapest postage for 
libraries, is assessed at 8 cents per pound. 
“Parcel post,” by comparison, is 14 
cents per pound. Packages of printed 
matter weighing up to 4 pounds 6 ounces 
may be sent by book post from Europe, 
or, if the package contains a single vol- 
ume, the weight limit is 6 pounds 9 





ounces. It is, therefore, to the advantage 
of libraries to ask European agents to 
ship by book post in parcels weighing 
not more than 4 pounds 6 ounces. 

At the rate of 14 cents per pound for 
parcel post, it is cheaper to pay parcel 
post rates on shipments weighing up to 
22 pounds for both France and Great 
Britain and 44 pounds for Germany, 
rather than to have the shipment cleared 
through customs brokers, whose mini- 
mum charge for a formal entry is $5. 
For shipments weighing more than the 
specified weight limits, the parcel post 
rates would be higher than the customs 
entry charge. 

Car. L. CANNON, Chairman, 
A.L. A. Book Buying Committee. 














British Libraries Make Significant Progress 


By Dr. Louis Rounp WILson 


Librarian, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 


HE British Library Association met 

from August 31 to September 5 in 
Cheltenham, with an attendance of ap- 
proximately 1,000 members, the sessions 
being presided over by retiring President 
L. Stanley Jast, President Lieutenant 
Colonel J. M. Mitchell, and other mem- 
bers of the Association designated to 
preside over special general sessions. 
Dr. William Warner Bishop and I offi- 
cially represented the A. L. A., with 
Mrs. Bishop, Miss Lane, and Mr. 
Angus S. Macdonald as visitors. 

The program, planned in large meas- 
ure by President Mitchell, dealt with 
aspects of librarianship now receiving 
the principal attention of British libra- 
rians, such as hospital libraries, library 
assistance in radio broadcasting and 
adult education, county and regional li- 
braries, and the development of the 
great Central Lending Library in Lon- 
don through which a remarkable service 
to students is assured by means of a 
closely articulsted interlibrary loan sys- 
tem. The program was devoted also to 
the consideration of service to schools, 
to training for librarianship, and to li- 
brarianship in its international aspects. 

The most significant developments 
which have taken place in the last five 
years have been in the promotion of 
county libraries and the perfection of 
the erganization of the Central Lending 
Library in London. All but three of the 
counties in England have provided 
county service, and excellent progress 
has been made in Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, as well. Stimulation has been 
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afforded by the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, which has assisted through 
five-year grants, with the result that cir- 
culation has been increased from 2,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 within the period 
mentioned. 

Paralleling this remarkable growth is 
that in the organization of the Central 
Lending Library, which embraces over 
one hundred libraries known as outlier 
libraries, with total book collections of 
4,500,000 volumes; two regional libra- 
ries within this larger group; and the 
Central Library in London, which is 
now receiving a grant of $15,000 an- 
nually from the government and has 
been assured of an adequate building 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
Duplicate union catalogs are to be pro- 
vided for the regional libraries—there 
are to be at least four ultimately—and 
the Central Lending Library, in order 
that the work of meeting the requests 
of readers may be minimized, and the 
Central Library itself stands ready to 
purchase any serious book which cannot 
be provided through local or regional 
libraries. It is contemplated that the 
collection of the Central Lending Li- 
brary may be much enlarged and may 
become one of the greatest in the coun- 
try. In many respects this total organ- 
ization is most admirable and might 
well receive the serious consideration of 
American librarians. 

An international character was given 
the meeting by the presence of the Com- 
mittee of the International Federation 
of Library Associations, a meeting of 
which body was held from August 29 
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to 31, and by special meetings at which 
all international representatives were 
presented to the conference or read pa- 
pers on subjects relating to librarianship 
in different countries. Dr. Bishop, who 
was elected president of the Committee of 
the International Federation and of the 
Federation, was shown the very great 
honor of being called on to move the 
vote of thanks to President Mitchell for 
his excellent address, and I read a paper 
on “Aspects of Training for Librarian- 
ship in America,” at a meeting in which 
Dr. T. P. Sevensma, librarian of the 
League of Nations, and M. Henri Le- 
maitre, president of the Association of 
French Librarians, participated. 
Differences between the procedures of 
the British Association and the A. L. A. 
proved interesting to the American visi- 
tors. The installation of the president- 
elect at the opening of the conference 
was very formal and impressive. Gen- 
eral sessions were much more in evi- 
dence, at 10:00, 2:15, 5:15, and 8:15, 
for three days, while sectional meetings 
were conspicuously lacking, only the 
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assistant librarians, the university and 
reference librarians, and the county li- 
brarians being scheduled for sectional 
discussions. Alumni dinners gave place 
to a general dinner for the whole Asso- 
ciation, and the post-conference outings 
were limited to one-day excursions. 

Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, Sir John 
C. W. Reith, director-general of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, and 
Mr. F. E. Douglas, assistant secretary 
of the Board of Education, participated 
in the program and gave it added inter- 
est by virtue of their positions and un- 
usual attainments. 

Cheltenham is a lovely English city 
laid out in the 1700’s in spacious Georg- 
ian style, is remarkable for its fine 
promenade and unusual springs and is 
surrounded by the Cotswolds, which 
constitute one of the most interesting 
sections of southwestern England. 
Flowers were at their loveliest, and the 
setting for the meeting was ideal for 
attention to conference matters inter- 
spersed with delightful outdoor attrac- 
tions. 


Radio Programs for Boys and Girls 


HAT constitutes an ideal chil- 
dren’s hour on the air was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Section for 
Library Work with Children, in New 
Haven, with Mary Gould Davis, chair- 
man of the Section, presiding, and 
Levering Tyson, executive director of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, leading the discussion. 
The question had been asked a score 
of children’s librarians: “If you had to 
devise a radio program for children 9 
to 10 years of age, the broadcast to be 
heard in the home and not in the school, 





what would be its objective?” 

Almost without exception, the libra- 
rians believed that the program should 
be primarily wholesome entertainment. 
The consensus of opinion was that mu- 
sic and story-telling should predominate 
although comedy and drama might well 
be included. There seemed to be gen- 
eral agreement that the children’s hours 
now on the air leave much to be desired. 

Miss Alice Keith, broadcasting direc- 
tor of the American School of the Air, 
in a paper on “The Technique of Radio 
Story-Telling,” read by her assistant, 
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Miss Johnson, said that dramatized 
stories have proved most successful. 
One high school principal in Wisconsin 
wrote that his school library had been 
literally “swamped” with requests for 
The tale of two cities after a dramatized 
story from the book had been heard. 

Franklin G. Dunham, representing 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
said that his firm was seeking not only 
for advice but also for some construc- 
tive means of presenting the type of 
hour that children’s librarians had in 
mind: one which would interest and 
entertain a child and stimulate him to 
read. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in 
children’s literature at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, thought that the principles 
which guide a librarian in building a 
reading program for children might well 
be applied in planning a broadcast for 
them. A librarian endeavors first to 
provide reading material on subjects a 
child is interested in, written in a style 
that has known appeal. She then en- 
deavors to introduce new interests and 
new styles of writing. The program, 
Miss Van Cleve felt, might include cul- 
tural and scientific topics in which chil- 
dren show ready interest when the sub- 
jects are entertainingly presented, and 
the manner of presentation should in- 
vite children’s respect and confidence. 

Following the New Haven discussion, 
several important steps have been taken. 
The A. L. A. Committee on Library 
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Radio Broadcasting has been reconstj- 
tuted. It now includes four children’s 
librarians, Emma Lee of Galveston, 
chairman of the children’s section; Miss 
Davis, immediate past chairman; Della 
McGregor, chairman of the Committee 
on Library Work with Children; and 
Miss Van Cleve; as well as Judson Toll 
Jennings, Forrest B. Spaulding, and 
L. L. Dickerson, chairman. 

At the request of the chairman, Miss 
Van Cleve has spent a week in New 
York, discussing possibilities with chil- 
dren’s librarians, officers of the broad- 
casting chains, broadcasters of other 
programs, and the National Advisory 
Committee on Radio in Education. Mr. 
Dickerson is now drafting specific rec- 
ommendations for the consideration of 
his Committee and the A. L. A. Execu- 
tive Board. 

What the Committee has tentatively 
in mind is a program offered perhaps 
three or four times a week in the begin- 
ning and eventually every day, over a 
national chain at a desirable hour. The 
purpose, broadly interpreted, will be to 
stimulate children’s reading. It is real- 
ized that such an undertaking must 
be handled by people professionally 
equipped to produce programs which 
can compete with the best offerings 
sponsored by advertisers, and that such 
programs can be produced only at con- 
siderable cost. No funds are in sight 
for the undertaking, but it is hoped that 
the opportunity for usefulness will be 
so great as to make financing possible. 


Resolution Regarding Periodicals 


Copies of a resolution regarding peri- 
odical title-pages and indexes, adopted 
by the Council at the New Haven Con- 
ference, on recommendation of the 


Periodicals Section, may be secured 
from the Publicity Department, A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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Facing the Situation 


ROBABLY no librarian believes that in 1931-32 it will 

be possible to go about our library business as usual. The 
world’s financial structure is tottering. No one knows whether 
it is going to fall, or recover its balance. I doubt whether at 
any time during the World War the thoughtful people of this 
country were as much disturbed as they are now about what 
may happen to our economic organization, our government, 
our type of civilization. For librarians to ignore the situation 
would be for them to ignore a challenge. 

It would be a grave mistake, I think, to conclude that in 
times like these we must crawl into our holes and wait until 
the storm blows over. We will find, as many librarians are 
already finding, and as they found during the war, ways of 
making the library contribute to present needs and even to 
the solution of present problems. Men and women in our 
communities who are thinking seriously about the faults of 
our economic and social systems, and how to correct them, 
are probably readers. Many of them are getting their ideas 
from library books; many more might do likewise with sig- 
nificant results. Thus, in promoting the use of books on 
unemployment, on the causes of economic depressions and the 
means of preventing them, the library may be an important 
agency for bringing about clear thinking on the vital public 
questions which are now uppermost in the minds of thought- 
ful people. 

There is also the question of maintaining morale. It must 
mean something to an unemployed father that his children 
may still go to school and still borrow library books without 
expense. And the thousands of unemployed adults who crowd 
library reading rooms probably leave the libraries with a little 
more faith in themselves and in society than they had when 
they entered, whether they have been studying a new vocation 
or simply reading to escape their unhappy thoughts. 

I hope that in 1931-32 we librarians may find new ways of 
proving to the world that libraries are more than pleasant 
luxuries for prosperous times, and that they are capable of 
playing a respectable part in the promotion of intelligent 
thinking and courageous action in times of stress. 

Cart H. Mira, Secretary, 
American Library Association. 
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A. L. A. News 


Wanted—A Title 


Many titles have been offered the 
Publicity Committee for the A. L. A. 
Bulletin’s successor. Some names vol- 
unteered would be excellent for a gen- 
eral library periodical, but are less ap- 
plicable to one limited to the field of 
Association activities. it may be well 
to repeat that news of American libra- 
ries and library progress in general will 
not be covered by the Bulletin’s succes- 
sor any more than it has been by the 
Bulletin. 

The new periodical is planned to of- 
fer A. L. A. members adequate infor- 
mation about what they, through their 
representatives, are doing; to afford 
space for members’ comments on these 
activities ; and to keep the average mem- 
ber in touch with the leaders in his pro- 
fession through reports of A. L. A. 
conference addresses and activities. 

The title contest announced by the 
Publicity Committee in the August Bul- 
letin will close November 2. Any mem- 
ber of the Association who suggests a 
name for the new A. L. A. periodical 
acceptable to the Committee for recom- 
mendation to the Executive Board will 
receive as an award his choice of book 
or books not to exceed $10 in cost. 
Announcement of the award will be 
made at the 1931 midwinter meeting of 
the A. L. A. 

Suggestions should be submitted to 
the Editor of the Bulletin, American 
Library Association, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 

Ratpeu A. ULvetinG, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee. 
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Additions to Endowment Fund 


Mary Elizabeth Foster of the schools 
department, Carnegie Library, Pitts. 
burgh, has sent in fifty dollars for two 
contributing memberships in the name 
of the school librarians of Pittsburgh. 
Those who contributed were: Mary 
Elizabeth Foster, Eleanor M. Jamison, 
Elizabeth Grove, Nannie L. Fordyce, 
Anna E. Morgan, Mary M. Jamieson, 
Inez M. Purcell, Mary Given Wilson, 
Emaline M. Keebler, Laura C. Ragan, 
Caroline Wakefield, Jeannette P. Young, 
Harriette A. Allen, Joanne O’Connor, 
Phebe G. Pomeroy, Mrs. Margaret H. 
McMickle, Anna C. Hagenlocher, Irene 
F. Herrick, Helen E. McCracken, Nina 
M. Browning, Virginia M. Master, 
Jane G. Wyman, Elizabeth A. Me- 
Carthy, Amanda Koch, Grace I. Batkin, 
M. Adelaide Haggerty, Margaret Hays, 
Katherine E. Sheedy, Martha Sand- 
skereland, Gertrude Knox, Esther Lin- 
der, Ella J. Coughlun, Eva F. Messer, 
Dorothy E. Nevin, Evelyn B. Smith, 
Margaret Hilgert, Louise M. Weller, 
Olive E. Powers, Virginia S. Strain, 
Jean P. King. 

A visitor to A. L. A. Headquarters 
recently was Maude Montgomery, Pub- 
lic Library, New York City, who turned 
over to the Endowment Fund three con- 
tributing memberships in the name of 
the graduates of Pratt Institute, class 
of 1921. 


Federal Aid 
Acting under the resolution adopted 
by the Council at New Haven regarding 
federal aid for rural library service, @ 
tentative draft of a plan has been pre- 
pared as the basis for a bill to be pre- 
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sented to Congress. This draft was 
prepared under the direction of Clar- 
ence B. Lester, chairman of the Library 
Extension Board, after a conference at 
Headquarters, participated in by the 
staff of the Board, by J. O. Modisette 
of Jennings, Louisiana—a member of 
the Board who was in Chicago at the 
time—and by the secretary of the 
A. L. A. 

The resolution of the Council author- 
ized the Library Extension Board to 
proceed, with the advice and coopera- 
tion of the Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions and with the approval of the 
Executive Board. (A. L. A. Proceed- 
ings, 1931, p. 470-1.) The tentative 


draft has therefore been submitted to 
the Committee and Board for suggestion 
and criticism and has also been sent to 
state library extension agencies. 

After all suggestions have been re- 
ceived, the Library Extension Board 
will again work over the plan in the 
light of these comments and prepare a 
final draft to submit for formal con- 
sideration to the Executive Board. 


A. L. A. Free Personnel Service 


Boards of trustees and librarians hav- 
ing positions to fill are reminded of the 
free service of the A. L. A. Personnel 
Division, which furnishes names of 
qualified candidates upon request. 


From the A. L. A. Press 


LL A. L. A. titles mentioned in this 

section may be secured from 

A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Books for tired eyes, compiled by CHARLOTTE 

Matson. New edition. 50c. 

The revised and enlarged edition of this 
list of books in large print includes 1,140 
titles and is the most extensive list of the 
kind ever published, although it by no means 
includes all books printed in large type. The 
selection has evidently been made with care 
and good judgment. 

Most of the books in the list are in 12- 
point type, with a few in 14 point, or even 
larger. A supplement contains a few books 
in 24 point (often called “clear type”) now 
used extensively in schools, for children 
whose vision is notably defective. 

It is only of recent years that schools and 
libraries have turned their attention to the 
size and clearness of type as a feature merit- 
ing attention in the purchase and use of books. 
Today it is not too much to say that every 
library should have a collection of books in 
10- to 14-point type “for tired eyes,” and also 
one of clear-type books for those readers 
whose vision, while defective, is not so much 





so as to make it necessary for them to read by 
touch. 

In addition, libraries should be chary of 
purchasing, for general reading, books in very 
small type. Readers are one-half of the li- 
brary’s working material, the other half be- 
ing books. We have realized for the past 
fifty years that our business is the intellectual 
adjustment of one of these halves to the other. 
There is also a physical adjustment that must 
not be neglected. Better no book at all than 
a book whose contents can be apprehended 
only with injury to the one sense that makes 
apprehension possible. 

ArTHUR Etmore Bostwick, Librarian, 
Public Library, St. Louis. 


[Editorial Note: Dr. Bostwick originated 
the title, “Books for Tired Eyes,” in an article 
on books in large type which he contributed 
to the Yale Review.] 


Wanted—readers in South Carolina. 
copies free. 

Although this report of the committee on 
promotion of reading of the South Carolina 
Teachers Association, Patterson Wardlaw, 
chairman, was, of course, prepared with spe- 
cial reference to South Carolina, its contents 
are equally applicable to other states. A grant 


Single 
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from the Julius Rosenwald Fund has made it 
possible to reprint the report for intensive dis- 
tribution in the South, through the A. L. A. 
regional office, 1412 Rhodes-Haverty Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The question which the committee set itself 
to answer was “What can we do toward mak- 
ing South Carolinians a reading people?” The 
answer to the problem is considered under a 
series of questions: “Is it important that they 
be a reading people?” “What are the facts 
as to South Carolinians’ reading habits?” 
“What are the causes of our deficiency?” 
“What constructive program shall we adopt?” 

One quotation will serve to indicate the 
committee’s opinion as to the importance of 
South Carolina citizens being a reading peo- 
ple: “Next to the immediate task of helping 
to reduce the poverty of our people, this is 
the most important matter of general policy 
that our schools can undertake.” 

The material is presented with such fresh- 
ness in point of view and with such a glow of 
enthusiasm for the value of books and libra- 
ries that the result is a report that is both 
readable and convincing. A better brief for 
the cultivation of the reading ability, tastes, 
and interests could hardly be found within 
the limits of eight brief pages. 

Tommie Dora BarKeER, 
A. L. A. Regional Field Agent 
for the South. 


Recent children’s books, compiled by JEssIE 
Gay Van Creve. 100 copies, 0c; 500, 
$2.75; 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, $17.00. 

This leaflet, issued annually, is always use- 
ful to have at hand for distribution during 
Book Week, which is this year fixed for No- 
vember 15 to 21. There have been many 
charming, well made books for children in 
the year’s output, so Miss Van Cleve’s chief 
difficulty has been, not to find titles to list, 
but to select twenty-eight or thirty from 
among the many that are worthy of attention. 

The 1931 list has a new drawing of two 
children absorbed in the contents of a book- 
store window. 


40 notable books of 1930. Free. 

Only two books of fiction—The great 
meadow and Not without laughter—found a 
place in the list of 40 notable books of 1930. 


Science was represented by four titles, ang 
social science by seven. Biography, always a 
strong feature, was represented by six titles. A 
number of librarians, professors, and literary 
critics were pressed into service by the Head. 
quarters editorial staff in making the selec. 
tion. The list appeared in Publishers’ Weekly 
for August 22, and in the October Booklist, 
Single copies will be furnished free as long 
as they last. 


Parents’ bookshelf, compiled by Ava Harr 
Aruitt. 100 copies, $1.50; 500, $6.00; 1,000, 
$11.00; 5,000, $15.50. 

To say that the Parents’ bookshelf has been 
compiled by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman 
of the committee on Parent Education of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
is to say that it is a book list of importance 
to everyone concerned with the subject. The 
books Dr. Arlitt recommends deal with the 
preschool child, the intermediate, and the 
adolescent, and are grouped under such heads 
as child training, child health, character edu- 
cation, heredity, sex education, etc. 

There is also a short list on children’s read- 
ing, approved for the Parents’ bookshelf by 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, A. L. A. specialist in 
children’s literature. 

The leaflet has been published by the 
A. L. A. in cooperation with the N. C. P. T. 


Graded reading lists, bookmarks. 100 copies 
or less, assorted, 2c each; 100 copies, same 
title, 75c; 500 copies, $2.50; 900, $3.60; 
5,000, $15.00. Quantities over 100 may be 
assorted by even hundreds. 

To fill the need for inexpensive, short, sepa- 
rate graded lists the Elementary Subcommit- 
tee of the Education Committee has selected 
from the Graded list of books for childrena 
series of nine bookmarks for grades one to 
nine. Each list contains fifteen titles. The 
bookmarks were published in June and have 
been so popular with teachers and librarians 
that a reprint is necessary. 

The Committee which compiled the list in- 
cluded: Annie Spencer Cutter, chairman; 
Elizabeth Riddell White; Anne T. Eaton; 
Florence A. Briber; Adah Frances Whit- 
comb; Mildred P. Harrington; Mary Eliza- 
beth Foster; and Nora Beust. 























Broadcasts to Be Given for Adults 


To Librarians: 

Under separate cover is being sent 
you a poster announcing a weekly pro- 
gram of radio addresses on present day 
economics and psychology which is to be 
sponsored by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and 
broadcast. through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Beginning October 17 the programs 
will be on the air Saturday evenings 
from 8:30 to 9:00 Eastern Standard 
Time; every broadcast being divided 
into two fifteen-minute periods so that 
an address on each subject may be pre- 
sented every week. Thirty lectures will 
be given in each series by nationally 
known authorities. 

The first ten lectures on economics 
will deal with the causes of the economic 
depression and possible ways out. Later 
lectures will cover such subjects as 
unemployment insurance, national eco- 
nomic planning, and other modern 
economic problems. The series on mod- 
ern psychology will cover such subjects 
as child development, adult learning, 
changes in personality, animal behavior, 
and social and industrial implications of 
scientific psychology. 

To encourage reading and discussion 
of the subjects presented in the broad- 
casts, a listeners’ notebook, or study 
manual, is being prepared to accompany 
the psychology series. The manual will 
not only summarize the addresses, but 
will contain supplementary information, 
pictures, charts, questions for group 
discussion, hints for study, and sug- 
gested readings. It will be obtainable 
from the University of Chicago Press 
at not more than ten cents per copy. 

This series of lectures will be in the 


nature of an experiment in the field of 
educational broadcasting which will 
undoubtedly arouse interest among li- 
brarians. The following methods of 
aiding this experiment will, it is hoped, 
not be beyond the resources of even the 
smaller library : 

1. Display, in libraries, forums, churches, 
etc., placards announcing the lectures. 

2. Supply, either for free distribution or 
for regular lending, adequate numbers of the 
listeners’ notebook. 

3. Display the books listed in the listeners’ 
notebook, as well as other readable and reli- 
able books on the subjects of the lectures. 

4. Encourage discussion or study clubs to 
meet at the time the programs are broadcast, 
securing qualified leaders if desired. Send 
books to such groups for use as long as 
interest is evident. 

5. Maintain a reserve and follow-up system 
for readers who cannot be supplied imme- 
diately. 


6. Provide books for isolated readers 
through state library lending agencies, such 
as the state library or the library commission. 

7. Give publicity through the local press 
to service which the library is equipped to 
give to those who are following the lectures. 

It will be both encouraging and valu- 
able if you will communicate with me 
concerning any results of successful 
library tie-ups. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
is giving every possible aid to the Ad- 
visory Council in the effort to determine 
through experimentation over an ade- 
quate period of time whether education 
by radio is a myth or a reality. In this 
effort we need your cooperation in 
stimulating and sustaining intelligent 
interest among the radio audience and 
in helping us to appraise results. 

LutHer L. Dickerson, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Radio Broadcasting. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY 





Books for the Extension Student 


Foreword 


The following report is published in 
the hope that it will be, for librarians 
and university extension workers and 
perhaps for others in adult education 
work, a practical reminder of the ways 
in which they can cooperate in their 
common purpose of furthering the edu- 
cation of mature people. So much has 
been said concerning the necessity for 
adult education and the ability of adults 
to learn, that these points will be dis- 
cussed only briefly here and considera- 
tion will be given chiefly to the ways in 
which practical cooperative efforts may 
be brought about. 

The universities have been entrusted 
with the task of discovering the truth 
through research and of disseminating 
it through the teaching of students both 
on and off the campus. The educa- 
tional world no more questions these 
aims than it questions those of the pub- 
lic library. But it is one of the weak- 
nesses of government that public agen- 
cies often fail to work together, and 
perhaps not all has been done that could 
be to serve the public to the best advan- 
tage. 

The replies to the questionnaire sent 
out in the spring of 1929 to the direc- 
tors of all extension divisions belonging 
to the National University Extension 
Association, by the Committee on Li- 
brary Cooperation, indicate that there 
is plenty of room for further effort if 
practical cooperation is to be accom- 
plished on any nation-wide basis. The 
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institutions filling out the questionnaire, 
which consisted of thirty-one questions, 
were as follows: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Chicago, Colorado, Harvard, 
Indiana, State University of Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania State 
College, Pittsburgh, South Dakota, 
Texas, State College of Washington, 
University of Washington, and Wis- 
consin. Those which replied by letter, 
because the questions could hardly be 
answered in terms of their activities, 
were as follows: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Rut- 
gers, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington University. 

If inaccuracies have crept into this 
summary, they are due largely to the 
failure of members to report completely 
and clearly and to peculiar difficulties 
in interpreting cooperative enterprise. 
The entire questionnaire, with fourteen 
pages of tabulated replies, was mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the directors 
of extension divisions. 

If this report, prepared jointly by 
members of the American Library 
Association Board on the Library and 
Adult Education, and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association Commit- 
tee on Library Cooperation, can serve 
to stimulate workers in either of these 
two organizations to the end that exten- 
sion students may have the use of more 
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library facilities and more library pa- 
trons may enjoy university resources, 
those responsible for it will have at- 
tained their goal. 

Member institutions of the National 
University Extension Association are 
listed at the end of the report. 


NIVERSITY extension students, 

as a rule, need more books than 
they can afford to buy. Despite the fact 
that somewhere around 150,000 are en- 
rolled in courses given by mail and an- 
other 250,000 are attending evening 
classes, the efforts of colleges, univer- 
sities, and libraries to supply them 
with books are on the whole rather hap- 
hazard. The universities have been too 
much concerned with the struggle to 
secure adequate facilities for an influx 
of campus students to give much thought 
to extension students; and the public 
libraries naturally are often unaware of 
needs that are brought to their attention 
only casually. Consequently, there has 
been validity in the complaint that uni- 
versity extension students are seriously 
handicapped by the lack of books for 
collateral reading. 

Nevertheless, because the extension 
instruction emanates from the univer- 
sity, responsibility undoubtedly rests 
upon that institution to see that the 
books required for the successful com- 
pletion of the course it offers are pro- 
vided from some source. The univer- 
sity supplies the teacher, enrolls the 
members of the class among its stu- 
dents, and, if credits are given, con- 
ducts the examination and awards the 
credits. Books for collateral and sup- 
plementary reading may well be sup- 
plied from the university funds. 


Joint Committee on Cooperation 
For the N. U. E. A. 
W. S. BittNER 
Mary B. Orvis 
For the A. L. A. 
LuTHER L. DICKERSON 
Francis K. W. Drury 


The Student’s Need 

The student working by himself on a 
farm or in some small town, writing 
out his reports week after week and 
sending them to a university instructor, 
is often the most serious type of reader. 
He is, perhaps by virtue of the very 
difficulties which he must overcome in 
order to study at all, a person of excep- 
tional initiative and ambition and there- 
fore most eager to read and most capa- 
ble of profiting by the use of books. 

No history is properly taught by 
means of one textbook, no course in 
literature can be adequately handled in 
one volume, no study of business prob- 
lems is authoritatively set forth in its 
entirety by any one writer. And yet all 
too often, with books lying on the 
shelves of our university, state, and lo- 
cal libraries, the student has gone book- 
hungry, and the instructor has had to 
make the best of a very bad educational 
situation. 

The greatest need in most types of 
correspondence instruction is for the 
wider availability of books for collateral 
and supplementary reading. The stu- 
dent in a late afternoon or evening 
class is, in some communities, served 
with a fair degree of adequacy. In 
others he has little opportunity to ob- 
tain the books he needs. If he works 
all day and attends classes one or more 
evenings a week, studying meanwhile, 
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his time is necessarily limited and it is 
highly discouraging when he goes to a 
library to find that the needed book has 
not been purchased, or has been drawn 
out. 

Yet this student often represents the 
most worth while type of reader that 
the library has. Sometimes he is con- 
cerned with matters of real social, edu- 
cational, or economic importance to his 
community. He is studying seriously, 
with a definite purpose. His career, or 
even the public weal, may be influenced 
by the book he wants. The legislator 
seeking to improve civil service rules, 
the teacher wanting to know about some 
recent development in pedagogy, and 
the business man wishing to study busi- 
ness management—all these, people who 
have paid their money for courses and 
are supposedly working under expert 
guidance, are perhaps the most likely to 
make valuable social contributions. And 
then there are the mute inglorious Mil- 
tons who take to literature and the arts. 
The whole creative work of a young 
writer may be deeply affected by an 
introduction to a Chekhov or a Kath- 
erine Mansfield. The extension stu- 
dent needs books and is entitled to have 
them if anyone is. He gets them all too 
rarely. 


Kinds of Books Required 


The books usually required in an ex- 
tension course are textbooks, reference 
books, and books for collateral or sup- 
plementary reading. 

Textbooks are usually bought by the 
student; if the university supplies them, 
the student pays for them in the cost of 
the course. 


Reference books, such as cyclopedias, 
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dictionaries, and atlases,* to which stu- 
dents in classes or in solitary study may 
have occasion to go, can scarcely be 
supplied by the university at points 
away from the campus. The responsi- 
bility for such a reference library rests 
on the community and is accepted by 
most towns and cities in which exten- 
sion classes are established. Here the 
isolated individual student suffers a 
serious handicap which can scarcely be 
overcome. 

Collateral reading, to supplement the 
textbooks, may be supplied by the uni- 
versity. In case it is not so provided, 
or in case it needs supplementing, the 
local public library or a central library 
agency is usually depended upon by ex- 
tension classes and correspondence stu- 
dents. 


How the Need Is Met by Universities 


The questionnaire previously referred 
to in the foreword inquired of exten- 
sion directors to what extent the book 
problem was being met. The replies 
indicated a wide diversity of practices 
and all too little organized effort. 

A university library may attempt to 
meet the needs of extension students by 
sending out books from the campus l- 
brary. It seems logical to expect that 
the institution’s library, which exists to 
supply books for the use of its faculty 
and students, should accept this obliga- 
tion for extension students and perform 
it to the best of its ability. Failure to 
budget this cost will necessarily result 
in failure to give students full oppor- 
tunity for success in their courses. Only 


*It may be well to point out that librarians thus 
distinguish “reference ks” from “collateral read 
ing.”” Instructors should use the terms as here indi- 
cated in order to avoid confusion when asking for 
titles to be reserved for class use. ‘‘References for 
reading,” however, may direct not only to textbooks, 
reference books, and collateral reading, but also to 
periodicals and newspapers. 
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a few libraries have as yet accepted this 
responsibility. 

Of institutions questioned, Arkansas, 
Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Texas, State College 
of Washington, and Wisconsin reported 
effort in this direction. In Oklahoma 
and Louisiana the extension divisions 
have worked out an arrangement by 
which they pay for books sent out by 
the university library and also pay the 
salary of the part-time librarian. Louisi- 
ana has a special service for alumni of 
the university. 


The extension division itself may 
supply the collateral reading. In this 
case the cost may be included in the 
division’s budget, or it may be incorpo- 
rated as a book fee in the cost of the 
course. The charges to be reckoned are 
the initial purchase price and the costs 
of preparation, record, and service. 

Whether handled by the university 
library or the extension division, two 
kinds of reading materials are usually 
to be considered: Books proper and 
package libraries. These latter include 
pamphlets, magazine articles, and news- 
paper clippings. The cost of the pack- 
age material is less than for books; the 
other charges are much the same. 

The extension divisions of Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Wisconsin reported 
that they sent out books to students, 
three of them emphasizing service to 
class centers. Some send their own 
books, and some send university library 
books. Others use both these methods 
and supplement them by utilizing state 
and local library reference volumes. 
Still others—the University of Chicago, 
for instance—have fee loan books sup- 
plied by the extension division and the 


university bookstore. Rutgers reported 
the following simple yet highly effective 
form of cooperation. At the conclusion 
of an executive training class at the 
New Brunswick plant of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, a number of the men 
expressed a desire to continue their 
studies. Upon investigation, it ap- 
peared that a program of reading would 
meet the need, and such a program was 
developed in cooperation with the New 
Brunswick Free Library. Once a week 
the librarian drove to the factory with 
an assortment of books dealing with 
industrial subjects, bibliographies, and 
fiction, and for half an hour employees 
could come to the company office to 
select books. Since the beginning of 
the service fourteen such visits have 
been made, and 786 books have been 
given out. The New Brunswick Li- 
brary considers this a very successful 
venture and desires that the extension 
division assist in developing a similar 
service to other industries. 

The few universities attempting to 
supply books directly to extension stu- 
dents follow a number of different prac- 
tices. At Wisconsin, for instance, the 
extension division endeavors to put the 
local library, if there is one, in touch 
with the student; if there is none, the 
division lends books, either its own or 
those of the university library. Some- 
times they are sent through the local 
library, sometimes they are sent directly 
to the student. 

The needs of students in large city 
class centers are, of course, more often 
and more easily met than are the needs 
of small town and rural students. Even 
so, the establishment of extension libra- 
ries in the larger centers is almost a 
necessity. People who work all day 
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and attend classes at night have little 
time to go to city libraries after books 
for collateral reading. It is possible, as 
has been shown in several cities, to 
meet the need at small expense, with 
books sent to the extension division 
building each semester by the city li- 
brary and by the university campus 
library, supplemented by books bought 
by the extension division itself. 


How the Need Is Met by Libraries 


Public libraries in urban communities 
with a population of over 100,000 are 
now fairly adequate, hence the problem 
of supplying collateral reading to exten- 
sion students there is comparatively 
simple. It is a matter of adjustment 
between the extension division and the 
library authorities. 

Libraries in the small towns, and 
even in cities of medium size, have very 
inadequate facilities. The smaller li- 
braries are unlikely to have many books 
which will be useful in university exten- 
sion work or in correspondence study. 
Nor are these libraries likely to have 
sufficient funds to provide the books de- 
sired. In these places the burden re- 
mains on the shoulders of the univer- 
sity, unless it can be eased through some 
central library agency. 

For the huge areas unprovided with 
organized library service, which are 
neither urban nor suburban, and which 
may be and largely are rural, either the 
university must provide the books or 
some central agency, not in intensive 
local use, must do it. 

At the present stage of library devel- 
opment in America, this means a state 
library agency. It may be the state li- 
brary, as in New York, Indiana, and 
Oregon; or the state library commis- 
sion, as in New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 


Oklahoma; or the library division of 
the state department of education, as in 
Massachusetts and Minnesota. The 
small library and the isolated student 
may borrow the occasionally needed 
book from the lending agency at the 
state capital, where sufficient funds have 
been provided for this service. In some 
few states, provision has not yet been 
made. 

Wherever a county library system is 
well developed, as in California, a small 
library which is a branch of the system, 
or the individual student who is served 
in that area, is able to ask for the need- 
ed book from the county library head- 
quarters, which in turn can secure it 
from the state library, if it is not on 
hand locally. 

Member institutions reported that the 
state libraries or library commissions 
send books to extension students in 
California, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. Other 
states, which made no reply to the ques- 
tionnaire, likewise lend books to 
students. 

Local libraries send them books in 
California, Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin, as reported by 
extension directors in those states. 

Special attention is paid to extension 
lists of collateral reading by the estab- 
lishment of reserve shelves in public 
libraries for the use of students in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

A still more advanced form of library 
cooperation is that in which the city l- 
brary places deposits of books in the 
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This 
practice is reported by Colorado, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Pittsburgh, and Wis- 
consin. 

Libraries are reported as purchasing 
books at the request of extension divi- 
sions in practically all of the states re- 
porting the establishment of reserve 
shelves. In other words, local libraries 
which reserve books for students also 
buy books not too limited in appeal, 
which are recommended by university 
instructors. One form of cooperation 
leads to another, it seems. 

The following university extension 
divisions reported that they sent to li- 
braries throughout the state lists of col- 
lateral readings required for courses 
given: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Harvard, Indiana, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pittsburgh, South 
Dakota, Virginia, State College of 
Washington, and Wisconsin. The obli- 
gation of the extension class organizer 
to attend to this elementary form of co- 
operation is obvious. 


extension division class center. 


Cooperative Measures 


Early consultation by extension work- 
ers and instructors with the local 
librarians, well in advance of the or- 
ganization of a class, should be a cardi- 
nal principle. Often librarians will not 
only be glad to modify their budgets to 
include books listed by university in- 
structors, but will even be grateful for 
the expert guidance in book selection. 
Take the field of history, for instance— 
what librarian knows the value of the 
multitudinous biographies now adver- 
tised in every mail? What librarian 
would not be glad to supplement the re- 
views in the Booklist and similar organs 


with the 
instructor ? 

On the other hand, the instructor 
should take into account what the li- 
brary already has in the particular field 
covered. Often it happens that the 
public library owns other books equally 
good for the instructor’s purpose. And 
frequently the very books he lists are 
out of print, which means delay in se- 
curing them, if they can be had at all. 
If books are to be procured, whether by 
purchase, gift, or loan, a reasonable time 
must be allowed. Almost any library is 
glad to provide a fundamental book, 
when assurance is given that it will be 
used. It is disheartening, however, to 
stock the occasional book which is used 
only one year in a course and then is 
replaced by another. Hence, the smaller 
libraries appreciate the loan of books 
and of package libraries. 

If, after due consultation, it develops 
that the public library is unable to sup- 
ply the books needed for a class, either 
from its own resources or from the state 
agency, the next procedure for the class 
organizer is to see if he can borrow them 
from the library of the parent univer- 
sity on the campus. Often he can, es- 
pecially if the instructor requests it. 
Failing here, the last resort is the actual 
purchase of books by the extension di- 
vision itself—budget permitting, of 
course. There’s the rub! Several uni- 
versities have partially solved this prob- 
lem by charging a special fee large 
enough to cover the purchase of a por- 
tion of the books needed in the extension 
classes. Other devices for raising 
money are doubtless possible. 

The correspondence student is less 
easily supplied with books than is the 
student in a class center. Many exten- 
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sion divisions, notably Arkansas, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Pittsburgh, South 
Dakota, Virginia, and Wisconsin, follow 
the simple practice of notifying librari- 
ans of the enrollment of students, and, 
whenever possible, of their needs in 
books. In such cases the librarian can 
follow up this notification with a letter 
or card inviting the student to call at 
the library, make himself known, con- 
sult a designated librarian, and make 
full use of the books in the library. 


The same divisions which notify the 
library also call the student’s attention, 
at the time of his registration, to the 
desirability of making use of his home 
public library. Some divisions do not 
notify the librarian but merely send the 
list of books to the student, leaving him 
to deal directly with the librarian from 
the outset. This method leaves the li- 
brarian often unprepared for the de- 
mands of the student who, if he is the 
diffident sort, may fail to make his needs 
properly known. It does seem that this 
type of student should have all possible 
consideration in the effort to make the 
resources of both university and local 
libraries more nearly adequate to this 
highly individualized type of service. 

The “triangular plan” of cooperation, 
which brings the student and the library 
into touch with each other through the 
mediation of the extension division, of- 
fers an excellent opportunity for aiding 
students with needed books and should 
be fitted into the routine of registration 
by extension divisions, except where 
extension authorities regard enrollment 
as a confidential matter. 


The important thing is that everyone 
dealing with extension students should 
endeavor to see that in some way, some- 
how, the book and the student get to- 


gether. The more nearly this becomes 
a systematized, routine matter, taken 
care of at the time the students are en- 
rolled, the better. This problem is often 
merely one of cooperation, depending 
upon the vigilance of the public officials 
dealing with students. Where the dif- 
ficulty is impossible of solution because 
of the poverty of state and town li- 
braries, the university ought to make 
some special effort to share its campus 
library facilities with extension students, 
The director of the extension division of 
the University of Virginia reports that, 
faced with this very great lack of library 
facilities in local communities, his uni- 
versity follows the liberal policy of send- 
ing any book out that has not been re- 
served nor found impossible to replace. 
Inasmuch as Virginia has a 70 per cent 
rural population and yet has very few 
county libraries, it is well that the uni- 
versity library has a liberal attitude 
toward lending books 
students. 


to extension 


While replies to the questionnaire 
show little effort at solving the book 
problems of extension students, it is 
doubtless true that more cooperation ex- 
ists than reports, perhaps incomplete, 
would indicate. An efficient extension 
assistant might have a perfect degree of 
cooperation with library officials and yet 
fail to report to his chief who filled out 
the questionnaire. 


Anyone familiar with the startling, 
Topsy-like growth of the extension 
movement in the last twenty-five years 
would, however, be inclined to think 
that the failure to solve the book prob- 
lems of students is actual. After all, 
the universities were organized for the 
teaching of campus students and for re- 
search—to put the functions chronolog- 
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ically rather than logically. The con- 
ception of a state-wide campus is of 
recent origin in most states, and the ex- 
tension movement’s days of fighting for 
recognition and appropriations are by 
no means over. The extension student, 
as the university’s youngest child, has 
nearly always suffered neglect. He can 
still have only what is handed down to 
him after provision has been made for 
campus children. Instructors for the 
most part teach the extension student 
only in time left over from campus 
teaching ; universities lend him books, if 
at all, only when all campus needs have 
been met. 

This situation extension workers must 
deplore. They have not, perhaps, been 
militant enough in demanding from 
trustees and legislatures more adequate 
service for their special charges. 


Organization Facts 


The data obtained from the question- 
naire indicated that there is little uni- 
formity of organization of library fa- 
cilities for extension students in differ- 
ent states. In some states, apparently, 
no library pays much attention to the 
needs of extension students, while in 
others, all the libraries—state, univer- 
sity, extension, and local—handle re- 
quests for books and information. In 
Wisconsin, for instance, we find them 
all on the job, including special refer- 
ence libraries in addition, with appar- 
ently no set division of responsibility. 
Perhaps none is needed. 


University Extension 


A variety of relations exists, for in- 
stance, even between extension divisions 
and their own university libraries. The 
universities of Arkansas and Texas per- 
mit the extension division to send out 


books not needed by resident students ; 
Alabama “can scarcely care for the de- 
mand of university students ;” Colorado 
has an extension librarian working in 
the university library; and in Indiana 
there is reciprocal borrowing between 
the extension divisions and the univer- 
sity. The University of Kansas library 
lends books through the extension li- 
brary service; the library of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota orders books for 
extension students and lends them; and 
the library of the University of Oregon 
both lends and rents books to extension 
students. 

The work at the University of Michi- 
gan is carried on as a library extension 
service, an integral part of the organiza- 
tion of the university library. This work 
is fundamentally like that done by simi- 
lar departments of extension divisions 
in other state universities. The service 
is available to any citizen of the state, 
and consists chiefly of the lending of 
packages of pamphlet material and clip- 
pings on current civic, economic, social, 
and general educational questions. Spe- 
cialized service is offered in the form 
of reading courses, and special book lists 
and bibliographies are prepared upon re- 
quest. A service in the field of dramatics 
is also maintained. No books are sent 
out. 


State Library Extension 


The existence of a state library ex- 
tension agency (library commission, 
state library, or library division of the 
department of education) was reported 
by directors of extension divisions in 
the following states: Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
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homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsin.* Ala- 
bama reported that there was as yet no 
state commission, but there was a state 
library field agent operating under the 
state library association through a grant 
from the Rosenwald Fund, establishing 
county libraries. Even this service was 
dropped in 1931. 


Other Agencies in Extension Work 


Other states besides California re- 
ported additional library extension work 
through county libraries. Colorado re- 
ported library extension activities on the 
part of the Denver Public Library, the 
State Teachers College, the State Agri- 
cultural College, and the university 
library in addition to the work of the 
extension division. Kansas reported a 
traveling library commission, a state li- 
brary, three state teachers’ colleges, and 
a state agricultural college, all doing li- 
brary extension work. Texas reported, 
in addition to the library extension work 
of the extension division, work by the 
university library and by county libra- 
ries. In Indiana the state library does 
extension library work, but here as in 
other places there is an informal division 
of services with the extension division 
to avoid duplication. 


Cooperation with other library exten- 
sion agencies is carried on by practically 
all extension divisions answering the 
questionnaire. Such cooperation includes 


“Readers are reminded that this list includes only 
those states in which the director of university exten- 
sion replied to the questionnaire. Other states which 
have state library agencies, though not all are giving 

service, are: Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Maine, ani | gy Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. Montana and West Virginia have established 
such agencies but have as yet (1931) made no appro- 
iations for active work. The South Carolina state 
ibrary board is operating through a Rosenwald grant. 


the exchange of bibliographies and other 
materials, as well as the supplying of 
collateral readings and the forwarding 
of requests for information of various 
sorts. 


Types of Library Material Used 


In answer to the question, “With what 
type of library material are you most 
concerned in your extension service?” 
extension divisions reported as follows: 
Missouri and Iowa, collateral books for 
correspondence students; Minnesota, 
guides and collateral books; Nebraska, 
books for several types of study; Pitts- 
burgh and Indiana, books for classes; 
Pennsylvania State College, references 
for technical courses; University of 
Washington, collateral readings in 
English, history, and education; Wis- 
consin, books for class and correspond- 
ence students. 

Other types of material sent out by 
extension divisions are reported as fol- 
lows: General material for small towns 
and special material for clubs and 
schools in Indiana; general library ref- 
erence material, mostly in package li- 
brary form, in Kansas; club programs 
and debate material in Kentucky ; books 
of general interest for alumni in Mis- 
souri; magazine and newspaper matter 
in North Dakota; school debate material 
in South Dakota; package libraries for 
schools and clubs in Texas; material for 
debates and for clubs and current books 
in Virginia; and “all types” in Wiscon- 
sin. 


Package Libraries and Other Aids 


The package library, composed of se- 
lected newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings, pamphlets, official reports, and 
even books, is one of the most popular 
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devices used by university extension di- 
yisions in serving some of the more 
informal educational needs of their 
states. These libraries are generally 
lent directly to clubs and individuals, 
but sometimes they are sent through lo- 
cal librarians, as is the case in Colorado, 
Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin. In Arizona as well as in Michigan 
the university libraries lend package li- 
braries, and in Minnesota the state li- 
brary lends them. 

Activity of librarians in borrowing 
package libraries is reported by exten- 
sion directors as follows: In Indiana, 25 
librarians use them regularly and other 
librarians intermittently ; in Kansas, the 
majority of librarians; in North Da- 
kota, 6; in Oklahoma, 27 public libraries 
and 597 schools; in Texas, practically 
all librarians; in Virginia, 20 librarians ; 
and, in Wisconsin, 85 per cent of all 
public libraries and educational institu- 
tions. 

Extension divisions refer package li- 
brary applicants to local libraries for 
the entire request (when material is 
likely to be available in the local li- 
brary), in Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia, where the package system supple- 
ments local libraries; and for supple- 
mentary materials, in Indiana, Kansas, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin. 


Library officers cooperate with exten- 
sion divisions by distributing reading 
courses in Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin; by enrolling 
patrons in reading courses in Indiana, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin; by 
directing clubs and individuals to pack- 
age library and club services in Arkan- 
sas, Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, 
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North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Li- 
brarians judge contests conducted by the 
universities of Arkansas and Colorado 
and in some states supervise the exami- 
nation at the end of the course. In Wis- 
consin some libraries use package 
libraries of the extension division in 
their county service. 


Cooperation in Publicity 


The librarian is in a strategic position 
to give publicity to university extension 
courses. No one, except the newspaper 
editor, has a better opportunity to guide 
people in the direction of recognized 
educational institutions. 

The October, 1930, issue (vol. 5, no. 
4) of Adult Education and the Library, 
published by the American Library As- 
sociation, sets forth the many systematic 
and excellent practices concerning direc- 
tories of educational opportunities in 
vogue in some of the larger libraries. 
This publication makes it quite clear 
that the practice varies greatly in differ- 
ent places. Some of the larger city li- 
braries have up-to-date directories in 
card form, prepared with a great deal 
of labor and ingenuity, listing all sub- 
jects in which the community offers 
educational opportunities. The prepa- 
ration of a file of such information is, 
however, only a part of the task. With- 
out publication, such facts may be of 
limited use to the public. 


The Newark Public Library solves 
this problem by collaboration with the 
Newark Evening News, and the Mil- 
waukee Public Library likewise cooper- 
ates with local papers. The St. Louis 
Public Library publishes in its Monthly 
Bulletin notices of special lectures, re- 
citals, concerts, etc. The Boston Public 
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Library issues annually a bulletin enti- 
tled, Opportunities for Adult Education 
in Greater Boston, which lists the free 
lectures and public education courses. 
Day and evening courses for which a 
fee is charged are listed in another 
pamphlet, Educational Opportunities of 
Greater Boston, published by the Pros- 
pect Educational Exchange. 
Directors of extension of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, and the universities of 
Pittsburgh and Wisconsin report that 
libraries print notices about extension 
work. 


Union 


It seems clear that more public li- 
braries should lend some of the space 
in their bulletins to the good cause of 
educational guidance. While it may be 
necessary to draw a line as to the 
amount of space given and to distin- 
guish very carefully between the merits 
of local educational institutions, surely 
no librarian need hesitate to advertise 
the courses of his own state university, 
or an urban university of recognized 
academic standing. 


The readers’ adviser occupies, of 
course, a key position. He has direct 
contact with people who ask where they 
may secure authentic courses. He can 
guide prospective students away from 
the inferior, and toward the superior, 
institutions. It is one of the ironies of 
our educational system that tens of 
thousands of adults enroll each year in 
certain types of profit-making corre- 
spondence schools, taking courses for 
which they pay a high price and from 
which they receive a minimum of per- 
sonal instruction. Many such corre- 
spondence schools, not to be confused 
with others which give adequate service, 





prosper financially because of the very 
fact that the large majority of their 
students become discouraged after send. | 
ing in a few lessons and abandon the 
course for which they often have paid 
a hundred dollars or more. The read- 
ers’ adviser at the library need not hesi- | 
tate to urge the student who inquires 
about correspondence instruction to 
utilize the courses of his own state uni- 
versity, offered on a non-commercial 
basis, solely for the benefit of the stu- 
dent. The extent to which the readers’ 
adviser functions in his important post 
is, of course, largely a matter of inter- 
est and alertness. 

Cooperation may also be partly a 
matter of reminders by the extension 
executive. Every organizer of extension 
classes or courses given by mail should 
do his utmost to keep in touch with 
readers’ advisers, in order that they may 
be reminded of the existence of extension 
courses and of developments in courses 
of study, both formal and informal. 
Among the latter projects are guided 
study programs, package libraries, bib- 
liographies and reading lists, lantern 
slides, motion picture films and exhibits, 
dramatic services, municipal reference 
bureaus, and various other types of ex- 
tension service. Surely all of these 
should be brought to the attention of 
librarians everywhere, who in turn will 
help make them known to the public. 
Also, students should be reminded of 
the opportunities offered by state and 
local libraries. 


The use of bulletin boards and read- 
ing room tables for extension literature, 
such as posters, announcements, leaflets, 
and catalogs, is something that most 
people would take for granted. The 
librarian must, perforce, realize the le- 
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gitimacy of such use, but all too often 
the poster or the pamphlet gets shelved 
in some busy receiving room. Pamph- 
lets on tables in reference rooms “run 
out” and the librarian in charge forgets 
to notify the extension division to send 
more. Perhaps the burden of initiative 
rests with the extension officer, and he 
should see to it that the pamphlet sup- 
ply is kept up. Yet he may hesitate to 
trouble the librarian too often by in- 
quiries as to the need for more copies. 
Excellent cooperation in the use of li- 
brary posters is reported by the follow- 
ing members of the National University 
Extension Association: California, In- 
diana, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Pittsburgh, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Summing up briefly the ways in which 
the librarian can give publicity to uni- 
versity extension services, we find the 
following outstanding media available: 
The card file or printed directory of 
reliable educational services, the read- 
ers’ adviser, the library bulletin or 
newspaper for readers, the bulletin 
board, and the table for pamphlets and 
catalogs. 

Closer contact between librarians and 
extension workers is obviously desirable. 
In Oklahoma, Virginia, and Wisconsin 
meetings for the discussion of mutual 
problems are held at the time of state 
and sectional library conferences. Cali- 
fornia and Indiana reported that li- 
brarians called meetings; and Indiana, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin reported that 
extension divisions called them. Then 
there are the special courses for libra- 
rians with their main purpose of profes- 
sional training. They also have served 
to bring about this direct contact in the 


states where they have been conducted 
by extension divisions. Courses in li- 
brary training have been given by the 
divisions in Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin; while special 
courses in current literature are given 
for librarians in California, Massachu- 
setts, and Virginia. 

Most directors of extension divisions 
reported that librarians permit the use 
of rooms for extension classes, lectures, 
exhibits, and conferences. The amount 
of such use varies, of course, according 
to the number of rooms available and 
the need of the extension divisions. 


A study of the replies to the question- 
naire leads one to the conclusion that 
while the spirit seems to be everywhere 
willing, the execution is often weak. 


Judged by their answers to the ques- 
tions asked, the directors themselves 
have failed to emphasize the necessity 
for gaining the cooperation of librarians 
in the two highly important matters of 
supplying books for extension students 
and in giving publicity to extension 
services. Though alert librarians doubt- 
less have done much upon their own 
responsibility, the initiative rests pri- 
marily with the extension worker, and 
cooperative methods should be a part 
of his organized routine. 

What is needed is not so much the 
development of new ways of cooperation 
as more intensive practice of the ways 
we have. It is to be hoped that the 
university extension movement, passing 
from the pioneer stage and gaining more 
nearly universal recognition with fairly 
well established activities, may soon en- 
ter into a fuller and more perfect degree 
of cooperation with all agencies for 
adult education and with the public li- 
brary in particular. 
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Summary for the Extension Worker 


The university extension student needs 
books. It is part of the responsibility of the 
university extension authorities to see that he 
gets them. Textbooks he will presumably buy. 
But the collateral reading and reference books 
should in most cases be available to him 
through some sort of library service. Fre- 
quently, perhaps usually, they can be had from 
local public libraries and state library agen- 
cies if appropriate relations are established 
and necessary information passed on from in- 
structor to student and librarian. 

A few concrete suggestions for this desir- 
able cooperation are listed below: 

1. Consult with your university librarian 
concerning books for extension students. 

2. Notify the librarian of the local public 
library well in advance of the book needs of 
an extension class. 

3. Consult the state library agency regarding 
library books that can be lent to extension 
students, especially to those in small towns 
and in the country. 

4. Have instructors check reference lists to 
eliminate books that are out of print or other- 
wise unavailable before including them in as- 
signments and lists of collateral reading. 

5. Supplement the books available from uni- 
versity, local, and state libraries with copies 
from the extension division. 

6. Ask that books for extension students be 
reserved on special shelves, specifying when 
the use will begin and end. 

7. Ask that collections of books be sent to 
class centers for the use of extension students. 

8. Inform students of public library facili- 
ties. 

9. Encourage students to continue, through 
free and independent reading, study of the 
subjects they have been pursuing. 

10. Encourage students to extend the scope 
of their interests and knowledge through 
wisely selected reading. 

11. Send the local librarian names and ad- 
dresses of extension students for his mailing 
lists. 

12. Give extension students library cards of 
introduction, or advise them to make them- 
selves known at the library as extension stu- 
dents. 


13. Send posters to the library. 


14. Send quantities of catalogs and folders 
to the library. 

15. Arrange conferences with librarians and 
readers’ advisers. 

16. Utilize library rooms for public lectures 
and exhibits. 


Summary for the Librarian of 
the Public Library 


Public libraries, local and state, are parts 
of the state’s educational system. They exist 
in order that those who want and need books 
may have them. Those who are enrolled in 
university extension courses may be assumed 
to be serious students. They must have access 
to considerable numbers of books. As a mat- 
ter of course the librarian will wish to do all 
he can to see that they get what they need. 

Many libraries, inevitably, also serve as bu- 
reaus of information about opportunities for 
adult’ education. Large libraries frequently 
have extensive indexes to all adult educational 
opportunities. Even the smallest library can 
have on hand information about the university 
extension facilities offered by the universities 
of its own and neighboring states, and can 
occasionally give wise direction to someone 
seeking guidance. 

Below are summarized some of the specific 
ways in which librarians can make their serv- 
ices useful in the university extension field: 

1. Keep informed on the university exten- 
sion services offered in your community. 

2. Supply books as far as possible for col- 
lateral reading for extension students. 

3. Reserve books on special shelves for stu- 
dents in extension class centers. 

4. Make reference books readily accessible. 

5. Obtain supplementary books from the 
state library agency. 

6. Ask university extension students to util- 
ize the library facilities to the full. 

7. Promote deposit collections of books for 
collateral reading at extension class centers. 

8. Advise people to take advantage of ex- 
tension services. 

9. Post university extension bulletins or 
posters on all possible bulletin boards. 

10. See that university extension catalogs 


and folders are kept conspicuously on tables 
and receiving desks. 
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11. Print notices of university extension 
services in your publications. 
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12. Open library rooms to university ex- 
tension classes. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 
Member Institutions 


of Alabama 
of Arizona 
of Arkansas 
of California 
University of Chicago 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
Harvard University 
Indiana University 

State University of Iowa 
Iowa State College 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 


University 
University 
University 
University 


Mr. Drury Goes to Nashville 


Francis K. W. Drury, for the past 
three years executive assistant to the 
A. L. A. Board on the Library and 
Adult Education, left Headquarters on 
October 1 to become librarian of the 
Carnegie Library at Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers has 
been appointed acting executive assist- 
ant in his place. 





“A Fundamental Need” 

The Rotary International has distrib- 
uted a broadside entitled The public li- 
brary, a fundamental need, to the presi- 
dent and secretary of each Rotary Club 
in the United States and Canada. The 
mimeographed sheet Know your public 


University of New Mexico 
New York University 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pittsburgh 
Rutgers University 
University of South Dakota 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 
University of Utah 
University of Virginia 
College of William and Mary 
University of Washington 
State College of Washington 
Washington University 
University of West Virginia 
University of Wisconsin 


library, issued by the A. L. A. Library 
Extension Board, has been distributed 
with the broadside. 


Trustees and libraries may want to 
get in touch with their local Rotary 
leaders, see copies of the broadside, and 
suggest cooperation which might effec- 
tively be undertaken in their individual 
communities. 


> ——_ 


Syracuse University Library (N. Y.), 
Wharton Miller, director of libraries, wants: 
Advocate of Peace, vs. 1-54, 57, 68, 1837-1906; 
American Advocate of Peace, vs. 1-2, 1834- 
36; Calumet, vs. 1-2, 1831-35; Harbinger of 
Peace, vs. 1-3, 1928-31. 

Providence Public Library (R.I.), Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, librarian, offers for sale: 
American Electrician (N.Y.) bound, vs. 10-17, 
1898-1905. 
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Present and Suggested A. L. A. Activities 


A Letter from the Executive Board to Every Member 


S a member of the American Li- 
brary Association you are asked 
to join us, the members of the Execu- 
tive Board, in considering what work 
should be carried on next year and in 
the future by the A. L. A., what part 
of it should be financed from our own 
funds, and what should be recommended 
to outside agencies for separate financ- 
ing. 

Each year the Executive Board is 
faced with the problem of making new 
budgets. It is free within certain limits 
to use available funds either for con- 
tinuing present activities or for starting 
new ones. In 1932, for example, it 
could discontinue the work of the Li- 
brary Extension Board, the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, or the 
Board on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation and, with Council approval, 
could start new activities, such as a 
school library department, specialized 
activity in the field of library work with 
children, a college library department, 
or some other of the numerous activities 
which have been proposed. 

Certain funds are not, however, avail- 
able for any use other than that for 
which they are received. Subscriptions 
to the Booklist, for example, would ob- 
viously not be available if the Booklist 
were not issued. Some grants are made 
for special purposes and can be used 
for nothing else. 

The Executive Board is also respon- 
sible for recommending projects to the 
foundations. 


Following is a very brief summary of 
various projects which have been sub- 
mitted to the officers of the Association 
during recent years. Activities now un- 
der way are included. Work which can 
apparently be done primarily on a volun- 
tary basis (i. e., without funds) is not 
included. 


Consideration of A. L. A. work is 
appropriate at any time. It seems espe- 
cially appropriate now in view of the 
report of the Activities Committee 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, December, 1930) 
and the Report of Informal Conferences 
on Library Interests issued in Septem- 
ber by the Carnegie Corporation. Many 
of the activities and projects listed be- 
low have been indorsed in one or both 
of these reports.* 


We are particularly eager to avoid 
conveying the impression that the 
A. L. A. has, or expects to have, large 
additional resources. There is no such 
prospect. The income for 1932 will 
probably be very little larger than that 
for recent years, because the new in- 
come (from special memberships and 
the anticipated new endowment) chiefly 
replaces other income (from Carnegie 


“The membership of the Committee on A. L. A. 
Activities was: harles H. Compton, chairman; 
Gratia A. Countryman; and Herman H. B. ~y 
Those who were invited to rticipate in the Car- 
negie Corporation Informal Conferences on Library 
Interests were: Dr. William Warner Bishop, Sarah 

Bogle, Morse A. Cartwright, Harrison War- 
wick Craver, Linda A. Eastman, Milton James Fer- 
guson, Francis L. D. Goodrich, Franklin F. Hopper’ 
Andrew Keogh, Robert M. Lester, Herman H. 
Meyer, Carl H. Milam, Adam Strohm, Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Dr. Louis Round Wilson, and Malcolm 
Glenn Wyer; and those acting as consultants were: 
James W. Glover, Walter A. Jessup, and William 

F. Russell. 
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Corporation annual grants) which is no 
longer available. But we do want the 
advice of members in making budgets 
for the funds which are or may later be 
available, and for guidance in recom- 
mending projects to the foundations. 

This summary is published in the 
Bulletin, which goes to every member, 
in the hope that members will express 
their opinions about the various under- 
takings which are under way or pro- 
posed. These expressions of opinion 
may be recorded in any manner and 
may be sent to the Headquarters office 
or to any member of the Executive 
Board. 

We should like to have your opinion 
on: 

Work that should be continued, or 
discontinued ; 

New projects that should be under- 
taken first; and 

Which projects seem of remote im- 
portance, or of no importance at all. 

It will be particularly helpful if you 
will list, by number, say ten or fifteen 
projects, which you think must be con- 
tinued or started, and then not to ex- 
ceed ten or fifteen more which you 
indorse for early consideration. If you 
will indicate the order of choice in the 
second group, so much the better. You 
are at liberty to write in other projects 


if you wish; many possibilities may 
have been omitted. In making your 
selection and in commenting on the 
projects, you are asked to speak, not as 
a worker in a special field, but as a 
member of the Association. 

If you cannot take time for all this, 
you are urged to send in your choice of 
say five activities, not now under way, 
which you think should be begun. 

Please write as soon as possible so 
that we may have your comments for 
consideration at a meeting which will 
be held within the next few weeks. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let us 
repeat that there is no assurance that 
any new activities can be financed soon; 
we are asking you to join with us in 
planning for the future. 


Executive Board: 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
President 

GraTia A. COUNTRYMAN 

MatTrHeEw S. DuDGEON 

Linpa A. EASTMAN 

Jupson ToLt JENNINGS 

ANDREW KEOGH 

Harry MILter LyDENBERG 

MARGARET MANN 

Sypney B. MITCHELL 

Cuarces E. RusH 

JosepH L. WHEELER 

BEATRICE WINSER 





The following paragraphs are divided, for 
convenience, into three groups, Continuing 
Activities, Temporary Activities, and Program 
of the Committee on Bibliography. 


An asterisk (*) indicates work now under 
way with some, though not always adequate, 
funds. The cross references are to paragraph 
numbers. 


Continuing Activities 


In this group are activities—some under 
way, some proposed—which presumably can- 
not be completed within a short time. They 
can, however, be discontinued at any time. 

1, *A. L. A. Bulletin. Ten news numbers 





are issued annually. At the last conference 
members voted to increase the dues, largely 
for the purpose of making possible a more 
adequate reporting of A. L.. A. activities in 
the Bulletin. See also 4. 
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2. *A. L. A. Handbook. Includes lists of 
members, officers, committees, and sections, and 
other information. Published annually. 


3. *A. L. A. Headquarters Library. Every 
month there come to A. L. A. Headquarters 
many questions concerning a great variety of 
subjects in the fields of library administration, 
technique, organization, building, etc. To an- 
swer adequately those which cannot be referred 
to local libraries and state agencies would re- 
quire the most complete collection on library 
economy that could be assembled, and a li- 
brarian competent to cope with many major 
and minor problems which do not fall within 
the fields of the special departments at Head- 
quarters. The office now has a library, but 
it is wholly inadequate to meet the needs. The 
A. L. A. Activities Committee recommended 
the building up of the Headquarters Library 
as a project of first importance. 

4. *A. L. A. Proceedings. General sessions 
papers are now printed in full. Group meet- 
ings are summarized by the secretaries of the 
groups in a limited number of pages. It has 
frequently been suggested (most recently by 
the College and Reference Section) that the 
best papers presented at the group meetings 
be printed in full, either in the Proceedings 
or in other issues of the Bulletin, thus making 
if unnecessary for groups, such as the cata- 
logers, to have separate printings of their 
group meetings. Recommended by the A. L. 
A. Activities Committee. See also 1. 


5. Annuities and Pensions. To inaugurate 
a system of annuities which can be partici- 
pated in by library staffs and libraries, or by 
individual members of the Association. The 
project is recommended by the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on this subject. It would probably be 
a plan proposed and operated by one of the 
great insurance companies. 


6. *The Booklist. Publication of a monthly 
annotated guide to new books for library 
purchase. Primarily intended for small and 
medium-sized libraries. 


7. Book Selection. To maintain a full-time 
trained librarian on the Booklist staff, who can 
answer competently the book questions from 
libraries which are now necessarily handled 
inadequately by the editor of publications and 
the Booklist editor; who will be able to give 
good book talks; who will keep a preliminary 
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record of outstanding books which are to be 
considered for five-year supplements to the 
A. L. A. catalog; and who will assist in the 
preparation of lists of books on special syb- 
jects and for special occasions. See also 8 


8. Book Selection for Children. To have at 
Headquarters a specialist in children’s books 
who would be free to prepare lists for special 
purposes and to give advisory service on se- 
lecting books for children and on related mat- 
ters. The specialist in children’s books on 
the Booklist staff now does much in this field, 
but is not able to give adequate attention to 
requests of this sort. This is a proposal for 
a continuing enterprise which might be feasj- 
ble even if a department of library work with 
children were not established. See also 7 and 
25. 

9. Catalog cards for small libraries. It has 
been recommended that the A. L. A. publish 
and distribute printed cards (for books other 
than technical and reference books) giving 
brief and simple information. The librarian 
recommending this service maintains that ay- 
erage catalog users in small libraries are con- 
fused and bewildered by the amount of 
information on L. C. cards and often find 
them unintelligible. Another advantage of the 
simpler card, it is often claimed, would be 
that sufficient space would remain on the card 
for the librarian to add notes of value to her 
own public. 


10. College Library Department at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. Employment of a full-time 
specialist on college library matters to collect 
and disseminate information and to act in an 
advisory capacity in this field. The previously 
mentioned report recently issued by the Carne- 
gie Corporation recommends “that there should 
be established at the A. L. A. Headquarters 


a college library advisory service.” See also 
45 and 65. 
11. *Cooperative Cataloging. The publica- 


tion of printed cards for books in American 
libraries which are not owned, and therefore 
have not been cataloged by, the Library of 
Congress. A service which is designed pri- 
marily to serve large research libraries. Pro- 
posed by Catalog Section and the Committee 
on Cataloging and Classification. Funds for 
preliminary study are in hand (from the Rock- 
efeller Foundation) and the Committee is at 
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work. The question is as to the importance of 14. Education for Librarianship—New 
setting up machinery for the production of Studies. The Activities Committee recom- 
the printed cards, presumably at the Library mended that the Board of Education for Li- 
of Congress, with a subvention. brarianship make a constant check on supply 
The Committee on Cataloging and Classi- and demand. The Executive Board in Decem- 
fication recently recommended the publication ber, 1930, requested it to consider selection and 
in some standard form of the most needed aptitude of library school students. Other 
cards from the Union Catalog of Printed projects suggested to the Board at various 
Books in American Locations, at the Library times are: Studies of the relation of theory 
of Congress; cooperative cataloging with to practice in library training; specialization 
printed cards of foreign books in American in training; the content of courses in library 
libraries; and the publication of analytical school curricula; the place and function of 
cards for monograph series. It transmits a summer sessions and of correspondence and 
suggestion for cataloging on printed cards all extension courses; and the needs and oppor- 
American imprints to 1800 not now represented tunities of training classes. The last three of 
in printed stock of any kind. See also 75 and these projects were singled out in the report 
81. to the Carnegie Corporation as ones for which 
= the Board of Education for Librarianship par- 
iz. “D.C. Numbers on L.C. Cords. A small ticularly needed funds. Shall funds be solicit- 
ed for such studies by the Board? 





staff is now maintained at the Library of 
Congress from funds contributed by libraries 
through the A. L. A. Current books are clas- 15. Headquarters Building. It is frequently 
sified according to the D. C. and the numbers suggested that the A. L. A. should have its 
are printed on the L. C. cards. Carried on own building; large enough to provide space 
under the supervision of the Committee on for offices, shipping and storage rooms, ex- 
Cataloging and Classification. The continua- hibits and library; for affiliated national library 
tion of this activity after the present funds are Organizations; and for reasonable growth for 
exhausted, approximately eighteen months twenty years, the space provided for possible 
hence, is in question. growth to be rented to others until needed. 
‘ 3 7 2 A. L. A. Headquarters now occupies 9,772 
; 13. *Education for Librarianship. Follow- square feet for office, storage, and shipping. 
ing several temporary committees, a Board te rent is $17,280 annually. 

of Education for Librarianship was created : , : : ‘ 

by Council in 1924, to study library service 16. Hospital Libraries. Advisory service on 
and its changing needs; to promote develop- hospital libraries, including all problems of 
ment of education for librarianship; to inves- administration and book selection, by a — 
tigate the extent to which existing agencies cialist at Headquarters, under the we eleerd 
meet the needs of the profession; to formu- of the Hospital Library Committee. See also 
late standards for training agencies and to 48 and 73. 

classify them according to adopted standards ; 17. International Library Cooperation. The 
to plan correlation of work of training agen- A. L. A. is called upon from all parts of the 
cies; to assign to the technical terms in use world for information, publications, and ex- 
meanings which will promote accurate and hibits dealing with American libraries; for 
uniform application; to advise in regard to help in arranging exchange of library assist- 
grants for library education and report an- ants; for scholarships and fellowships for 
nually to the Council on progress in training. foreign library students in America; and for 
The Activities Committee indorsed: Aiding American librarians to study abroad. It is 
library schools to raise standards; assisting invited to send representatives to international 
new schools; promoting scholarships for grad- conferences in this country and abroad, and is 
uate study; collecting and making available asked to supply information about foreign li- 
data on library education in the United States braries and librarians. Attendance at meet- 
and Canada; and advising for or against estab- ings and fellowships depend on special grants, 
lishment of library schools. Shall this work but there are many demands which cannot in 
be continued ? courtesy be denied. The information about 
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foreign libraries and librarians is often needed 
by the A. L. A. itself in preparation for con- 
ferences. The report to the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration says: “To this [the place of interna- 
tional relations in the program of American 
librarianship], much individual and official at- 
tention has already been directed and much 
more is needed.” Should funds be solicited for 
these purposes? See also 19 and 61. 


18. *Library and Adult Education. A board 
on this subject was created by the Council in 
1926 to continue studies and investigations in- 
augurated by the Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education; to prepare and publish 
bulletins containing information regarding li- 
brary practice in adult education; to encourage 
library experiments and demonstrations in 
adult education ; to aid in an experimental study 
of the development of reading habits; to make 
a further study of methods of supplying books 
to serious students who now have no access 
to libraries ; to establish relations with national 
organizations interested in adult education, etc. 
The A. L. A. Activities Committee recom- 
mended that the work of the Board be carried 
on and that experiments with reading courses 
adapted to the less advanced reader be made. 
The question is on the continuation of this 
work. See also 31, 33, 34, 59, 63, and 64. 


19. Library Cooperation with Latin America. 
To create and subsidize an agency for the ex- 
change of books and magazines by gift, sale, 
and subscription. This would probably include : 
The compilation of bibliographies of books 
published in the United States for Latin 
America and of Latin American books for li- 
braries in the United States; provision for the 
interchange of librarians and bibliographers, 
including scholarships and fellowships; plans 
for the exchange of exhibits of books and 
similar materials; translation of publications 
from Spanish and Portuguese into English, 
and from English into Spanish and Portu- 
guese; and Pan American library conferences. 
Should funds be solicited for these purposes? 
See also 17. 


20. *Library Extension. The Library Exten- 
sion Board was created as a committee by the 
Council in 1925. Its duty is to make an or- 
ganized effort toward the goal of adequate 
library service within easy reach of everyone 
in the United States and Canada, in the closest 
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cooperation with the League of Library Com. 
missions and other interested agencies, through 
field agents, publicity, distribution of publica. 
tions, surveys of library conditions and needs, 
etc. All of these methods of promoting library 
establishment have been used in a limited way, 
Continuation and expansion recommended by 
Activities Committee. The question is on the 
continuation of the work. See also 21, 22 
23, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56. 


21. Library Extension Field Agents. There 
are now a small Headquarters staff and one 
regional field worker. See also 22. The calls 
which come for advisory service in the field 
cannot be adequately met by this staff. State 
and county organizations and leaders ask for 
personal help on the ground in developing 
programs for rural library service. The Li- 
brary Extension Board believes that one or 
more additional field agents who would be 
available to meet the most important calls 
would increase the effectiveness of the A. L. 
A.’s work in promoting state library extension 
agencies, county and other rural libraries, es- 
pecially through organizations and individuals 
interested in the country life movement. The 
Committee on A. L. A. Activities recommended 
such expansion. 


22. *Library Extension Field Worker in the 
South. To assist the library extension move- 
ment in the South through a resident field 
worker under the supervision of the Library 
Extension Board and in cooperation with a 
committee of Southern librarians. This work 
was carried on in 1930-31 with a special grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The question 
is on the continuation of the work. 


23. Library Extension Publicity. Neither the 
Library Extension nor the Publicity Depart- 
ment at A. L. A. Headquarters is able at 
present to supply in sufficient quantities mate- 
rial and articles for use in papers and maga- 
zines which reach the farmers and leaders in 
the country life movement. There are appar- 
ently both ample material and sufficient de- 
mand for a full-time writer of articles about 
rural libraries. Such expansion was recom- 
mended by the Activities Committee. See also 
30 


24. Library Salaries. Further studies, pub- 
lication of more facts, and more propaganda 
in the fields which will benefit individual li- 
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No voluntary committee could do 


more than the present Committee on Salaries 


is doing. If the work is to be expanded it 
will have to be through paid service. Recom- 
mended by the Committee on Salaries and by 
the A. L. A. Activities Committee. See also 
6. 
25. Library Work with Children—Depart- 
ment. To add to the Headquarters staff a spe- 
cialist on library work with children, who 
will give advisory service to librarians and 
others interested and who will assemble and 
disseminate information about library work 
with children, in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee and Section on Library Work with 
Children. Recommended by the Committee on 
Library Work with Children and the A. L. A. 
Activities Committee and approved by the 
Council. See also 8 and 67. 

26. Library Work with the Foreign Born, 
To maintain a part- or full-time specialist in 
work with the foreign born to give advisory 
service to libraries in the selection and pur- 
chase of books in foreign languages; to issue 
lists of books for library purchase;-to pro- 
mote the publication of books about America 
in foreign languages and of simple books in 
English for adults; and in general to further 
the work of libraries with the foreign born. 
See also 63. 

27. *Personnel Department. To assemble 
information on the education and experience 
of members of the library profession, on their 
subject and linguistic qualifications, and on 
those desiring scholarships, fellowships, and 
exchanges; to gather facts about conditions 
of employment in libraries; to collect and 
make available material on personnel prob- 
lems such as those concerned with salaries, 
pensions, hours of work, leaves of absence, 
etc.; and to assist librarians in finding posi- 
tions and employers in finding employees. The 
continuation and improvement of this depart- 
ment were recommended by the A. L. A. Ac- 
tivities Committee. Mentioned in the report to 
the Carnegie Corporation. See also 60. 

28. Prison Libraries. To give advisory 
service, through a specialist at Headquarters, 
in the establishment and maintenance of li- 
braries in prisons and reformatories, including 
aid in the selection of books, under the super- 
vision of the Committee on Libraries in Penal 
Institutions, by whom it is recommended. 
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29. *Publications. Under the supervision of 
the Editorial Committee and the Executive 
Board, this department as organized assists in 
selecting and obtaining publication material 
which will be useful to members of the library 
profession and to libraries in extending their 
service to readers; edits and publishes such 
material and offers it for sale. The publish- 
ing department is approximately self-support- 
ing, but does not make a profit. Many publi- 
cations are issued which would not be accept- 
able to general publishers because of limited 
sale. See also 1, 2, 4, 6, 34, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
49, 63, 72, and 74. 

30. *Publicity Department. Under the su- 
pervision of the Publicity Committee this de- 
partment supplies editors, the public, and the 
profession with information about library ac- 
tivities and the A. L. A. It acts as a clearing 
house for information about library publicity 
and assembles and makes available pictures, 
posters, slides, films, scrapbooks, and exhibits 
about library work. See also 23. 

31. Radio Book Talks. To broadcast daily 
or weekly a program of book talks over a 
national chain in cooperation with the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, the 
talks to be made by the most suitable man or 
woman who can be found, under the super- 
vision of the Committee on Library Radio 
Broadcasting, by which it has been recom- 
mended. 

32. Radio Children’s Hour. To broadcast 
a daily children’s hour over a national chain 
in cooperation with the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, the program 
to be devoted to the promotion of interest in 
reading, broadly interpreted. This proposal 
from the Committee on Library Radio Broad- 
casting contemplates the appointment by the 
Executive Board, on the recommendation of 
the Committee, of a director and staff who 
will be responsible—under the supervision of 
the Committee and with the advice of chil- 
dren’s librarians, radio experts, and others— 
for securing the best available talent for the 
programs. Time and facilities on the air 
may be available without charge. Special 
funds would, however, be required. 

33. Radio Reading Lists. To prepare and 
distribute short reading lists, or to foster their 
preparation and distribution, in connection 
with radio programs of special merit for their 
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subject content. There is reason to believe 
that opportunities for such cooperation will be 
numerous. Many are already known to the 
A. L. A. Committee on Radio Broadcasting. 


34. *Reading Courses. To continue the pub- 
lication of Reading with a Purpose courses, 
on a reduced schedule, and to experiment with 
simpler reading lists. 


35. *Representatives at State Meetings. The 
suggestion has been made that the attendance 
of A. L. A. staff and committee members at 
state meetings is one of the best means of 
bringing staff members into closer touch with 
the thoughts and wishes of Association mem- 
bers. At present representation is possible only 
at a limited number of the most important 
meetings and although state associations have 
been most generous in sharing expenses, ade- 
quate representation would be possible only 
with a special budget. 


36. Research and Statistical Bureau. To 
compile and publish frequent bulletins giving 
important statistics and other factual reports 
for libraries of all kinds, including interpre- 
tation of such facts and figures. Such bureau 
might absorb the work on salary statistics. 
Recommended by Salaries Committee, indorsed 
by Council. Now in the hands of a special 
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committee on this subject. 


Recommended ag 
highly desirable by the A. L. A. Activities 
Committee, and mentioned in the report to the 


Carnegie Corporation. The publication of 
statistics of college and university libraries js 
recommended by the College and Reference 
Section. See also 24. 


37. Scholarships and Fellowships. To ge. 
cure and administer (probably through a 
standing committee or board) funds for 
scholarships and fellowships for library study 
and to encourage the establishment of scholar. 
ships and fellowships at library schools. The 
report to the Carnegie Corporation recom- 
mended that “to administer or to advise in 
the administration of fellowships and grants 
in aid, there should be set up a small com. | 
mittee appointed by the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association for over- 
lapping terms.” See also 17 and 19. 


38. School Library Department. To main- 
tain at Headquarters an advisory service 
which will act as a central bureau of informa- 
tion on school libraries, in cooperation with 
the Committee and Section on School Libra- 
ries, which have recommended this activity, 
also recommended by the Activities Commit- 
tee. The Council has approved the recom- 
mendation. See also 39 and 67. 





Temporary Activities 


Studies, experiments, preparation of publi- 
cations, and other activities which can prob- 
ably be completed in from one to two or 
three years. 

39. Adolescent Reading. Studies and ex- 
periments to be conducted with the advice of 
public librarians, school librarians, psycholo- 
gists, and teachers, as a means of recommend- 
ing specialized reading guidance for adoles- 
cent boys and girls. See also 67. 

40. A. L. A. Catalog, 1926—Supplement. A 
five-year supplement to the Catalog should 
probably be published in 1932. It will not be 
feasible without an employed editor and a 
special budget. 

41. A. L. A. Catalog Rules. These rules, 
published in 1908, are now out of date and in 
many respects inadequate for present needs. 
New rulings should be made and the old ones 
scrutinized with particular attention to fur- 
ther expansion of cooperative cataloging. 








Recommended by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification. 

42. A. L. A. Portrait Index. New edition. 
Apparently cannot be done without consider- 
able expense for editorial work. Recom- 
mended by Editorial Committee, College and 
Reference Section, and many individuals. 

43. A. L. A. Subject Headings. From 
inquiries received at Headquarters and from 
replies to a circular letter sent to several hun- 
dred librarians, it is apparent that there is 
considerable demand for a revision of this 
volume, which has long been out of print. 

44. *Canadian Library Survey. John Rid 
ington, Mary J. L. Black, and George H. 
Locke are now writing the report of a survey 
of library conditions in the Canadian prov- 
inces, made under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation through the A. L. A. No fur 
ther request for funds for this purpose is 
anticipated. 
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45. College Library Standards. <A study 
looking to the setting up of desirable minimum 
standards for college libraries, in such matters 
as reading room seating, number of books 
and periodicals, books to be added annually, 
budget, salaries, librarian’s status, etc. See 
also 10 and 65. 

46. *Foreign Government Serials. A spe- 
cial committee, with Rockefeller Foundation 
money given for this purpose, is preparing a 
list of foreign government serials for publi- 
cation by the H. W. Wilson Company. Some 
parts have been issued. The work will prob- 
ably be completed this year with money now 
in hand. 

47. Geographical Distribution of the Mate- 
rials of Research. A study of special collec- 
tions and of the distribution of libraries with 
a view to encouraging certain libraries to as- 
sume responsibility for special subjects, pos- 
sibly including cooperative purchase. Now in 
the hands of the Committee on Resources of 
American Libraries. The report to the Car- 
negie Corporation says: “To this end [greater 
fluidity in the distribution of materials of 
research] two solutions have been suggested, 
either the adoption of a more generous lend- 
ing policy on the part of the present centers 
or, if necessary, the establishment at strategic 
points of secondary depositories of such mate- 
rial.” See also 76. 

48. Hospital Libraries. To study adminis- 
trative methods in hospital library service as 
rendered by public libraries, library commis- 
sions, government agencies, and individual 
hospitals, with a view to determining desir- 
able standards of service and making recom- 
mendations for improvement and extension; 
under the supervision of the Hospital Library 
Committee which proposed this study. See 
also 16 and 73. 

49. Index to Ilhustrations. A preliminary 
edition was published in 1924 and could be 
greatly expanded. Some work has already 
been accomplished by the assembling of en- 
tries at Headquarters. Several libraries have 
extensive card indexes which they are ready 
to make available to the A. L. A. for no 
more than the cost of copying, after which an 
editor would be needed for several months to 
get the compilation ready for publication. 


50. Library and the Fine Arts. A study of 
the responsibility of the library for encour- 





aging and promoting public interest in the 
fine arts, of the place of exhibits and art col- 
lections in libraries, and of relations between 
art departments in libraries and museums of 
fine art. 

51. Library Efficiency Study. To deter- 
mine through time studies and by other means 
the extent to which business efficiency meth- 
ods can be advantageously applied in the 
repetitive operations of clerical assistants in 
large libraries. Mentioned in the report to 
the Carnegie Corporation. See also 69. 

52. Library Extension— Direct Aid for 
County Libraries. A stimulating fund from 
private sources is desirable, according to the 
Library Extension Board. The rapid and 
almost complete county library development 
in Great Britain was due to a large-scale 
program of grants from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. The county library program 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund is already 
bringing results in the South. Other sections 
of the country would welcome direct aid from 
foundations or individuals. See also 55. 


53. Library Extension Institutes. More in- 
stitutes similar to the rural library institute 
held at Madison in 1930 are needed, according 
to the institute students and the League of 
Library Commissions, as well as the Library 
Extension Board. 

54. *Library Extension—Regional Experi- 
ments. Grants have been made by the Car- 
negie Corporation in recent years—on the 
recommendation of the Library Extension 
Board, but not through the A. L. A.—for 
experiments in large unit library service in 
British Columbia and in Vermont. Similar 
opportunities are likely to arise in the future. 


55. Library Extension— Securing Federal 
Aid. A plan for a federal stimulating fund 
for rural public library service was adopted 
by the Council of the A. L. A. at the New 
Haven Conference following indorsement of 
the principle at the last midwinter meeting. 
The Council authorized the Library Exten- 
sion Board to take steps to secure federal aid, 
with the advice and cooperation of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations and with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board. A _ well 
organized educational campaign will require 
additional funds. See also 52. 

56. Library Extension — State Demonstra- 
tions. The Louisiana demonstration conducted 
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by the League of Library Commissions proved 
the value of intensive state work. At the 
conclusion of the demonstration, adequate 
public funds were provided. Several states 
are still without state agencies. In some, 
state agencies have been created, but no funds 
appropriated. If an annual grant in substan- 
tial amount were made available to the Li- 
brary Extension Board over a period of years, 
it could be reapportioned from year to year 
for several state library demonstrations. The 
Board could act rapidly when a feasible op- 
portunity offered, discontinue financial help 
as soon as state support was secured, and use 
the funds to begin work in other states. 


57. Library Instruction in Schools. A na- 
tional study of the place of library instruction 
in the school curriculum to be made by a 
committee composed jointly of curriculum and 
school library specialists. Recommended by 
the School Libraries Section. 


58. Library Terminology. The definition 
of library terms. About 1,000 terms have 
been selected and some references have been 
compiled by the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship as a basis. A voluntary commit- 
tee is at work. It is doubtful whether it can 
do the work in any reasonable time on an 
exclusively voluntary basis. Recommended by 
the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
the College and Reference Section, and the 
committees on Library Administration and 
Salaries. The report to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration says: “A generally accepted term- 
inology is essential to the common under- 
standing.” 


59. Parent Education Projects. To aid one 
or more public libraries to finance and con- 
duct experiments in specialized service to 
groups and individuals interested in parental 
education, the purpose being to discover to 
what extent the library can increase the effec- 
tiveness of its service in this field when it is 
not subject to the usual limitations of funds 
for books and personnel. 


60. Personnel Studies. A preliminary study 
by the Personnel Research Federation to ap- 
praise present methods of operating the Per- 
sonnel Division at A. L. A. Headquarters; to 
help in defining the proper scope of its future 
activities; to suggest changes in procedure 
which can be advantageously put into effect 





at once; and to supply a groundwork on which 
to plan a series of personnel studies in the 
interest of the library profession and thus of 
the reading public which it serves. Should 
funds be solicited? See also 27. 


61. Philippine Islands. Librarians of the 
Philippine Islands have called upon the 
A. L. A. to assist them through a survey and 
through expert advice to improve and extend 
the modern library movement in the Philip- 
pine Islands. A special grant would be re 
quired. 


62. Publications on Cataloging. Prepara- 
tion and publication of books on aspects of 
cataloging not at present represented in pub- 
lished literature : 

a. Cataloging of specialized material, e. g,, 
documents. A beginning was made in this 
direction a few years ago in the pamphlet on 
music cataloging. 

b. A comprehensive treatment of subject 
headings, covering basic principles in the de- 
velopment of a dictionary catalog. Classifica- 
tion is now far more adequately and scientifi- 
cally covered in printed literature than subject 
headings. 

c. A classified list of approved forms of 
bibliographical notes, containing explanations 
based on current usage, and sufficiently com- 
prehensive to be accepted as a standard guide. 
This is another step in standardization which 
would furnish an opportunity to pool the ex- 
perience of many libraries. 

Recommended by the Committee on Cata- 
loging and Classification. Subventions for 
preparation by specialists will be required. 
See also 41 and 43. 


63. Readable Books. To continue and ex-, 
tend the study of simple readable books for 
adults, supplementing Readable books on 
many subjects, by Emma -Felsenthal. This 
matter is of interest to those who work with 
the foreign born, to readers’ advisers and 
circulation departments, to children’s libra- 
rians, and to librarians generally. See also 
18 and 34. 


64. *Reading Habits. To encourage a con- 
tinuation of the studies of reading interests 
and reading habits. Now being carried on by 
a Joint Committee of the A. L. A. and the 
American Association for Adult Education 
with special funds appropriated through the 
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latter organization. The report to the Car- 
negie Corporation says, “There appears to be 
a rich field for experimentation and study in 
libraries with the results of researches al- 
ready made or contemplated.” See also 18. 


65. Reading of College Students. A study 
of the factors which affect voluntary and 
required reading of undergraduate students, 
with special reference to college library serv- 
ice and with a view to making recommenda- 
tion to college administrators and college 
librarians. See also 10 and 45. 


66. Reprint List on Cards. It has been 
proposed that a continuing service be estab- 
lished and maintained whereby libraries may 
subscribe for printed cards which will list 
and describe series and reprints, examined 
and found suitable for library purchase. 


67. School Library Survey. An extensive 
general survey of school library service to 
determine what are the objectives of school 
library work; to what extent school libraries 
are provided; what are common practices, 
promising variations, and best practices; the 
adaptation of public library service and tech- 
niques to school situations; differentiation 
between types of service appropriate to vary- 
ing curriculum requirements; training and 
status of the school librarian; special provi- 
sions necessary for rural schools; etc. Such 
study should probably be made under the 
supervision of a joint committee representing 
the A. L. A. and some national educational 
body. See also 38. The report to the Car- 
negie Corporation says: “These two bodies 
might well concentrate in a study of school 
library service, library work with children in 
the public libraries, and library work with 
adolescents.” See also 25 and 39. 


68. “A study of more effective cooperation 
between the library and research workers in 
universities and elsewhere in a service of 
critical bibliography. This has been sug- 
gested by Professor Harlow Shapley in con- 
nection with his recent study of the research 
programs of Yale, Pennsylvania, Cornell, and 
Stanford Universities.” This paragraph is 


quoted from the report to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


69. Studies of Library Economics. Detailed 
studies of library processes and library co- 
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operation with a view to discovering ways of 
reducing costs without lowering standards of 
service. See also 51. 


70. Studies of Public Administration of 
Public Library Service. To determine what 
place libraries should hold in state, county, 
and city government and what forms of 
agency and control are best in view of library 
experience, the tendency toward government 
consolidation, civil service regulation, budget 
control, etc. A joint committee of the 
A. L. A. and the Social Science Research 
Council has just been appointed to give atten- 
tion to this problem. Recommended by the 
Library Extension Board. Of special impor- 
tance now because of surveys and studies 
being made of state and municipal govern- 
ment. See also 71. 


71. “Studies of some of the fundamental 
problems in human relations—economic, gov- 
ernmental, social—to determine how the 
printed output of scholars and men of letters 
may be put to a wiser use in the advancement 
of civilization. Such studies might be made 
by sociologists, economists, political scientists, 
psychologists, educators, librarians, and others 
who present the result of sound critical think- 
ing, in forms intelligible to the average mind.” 
This paragraph is quoted from the report to 
the Carnegie Corporation. See also 70. 


72. Subject Index to Fiction. Preliminary 
plans have been made for an extensive sub- 
ject index to fiction to include several thou- 
sand titles. A full-time editor will be needed 
for some months. 


73. Therapeutic Value of Reading. A study 
of the effects of different kinds of reading 
upon different types of patients in hospitals 
with a view to determining the therapeutic 
value of reading. See also 16 and 48. 


74. *Winnetka Book List. On the advice 
of the Committee on Library Work with 
Children, the Executive Board accepted from 
the Carnegie Corporation a grant of $5,000 
for use by the Winnetka public schools in 
grading, by a new technique which has been 
worked out under the supervision of Dr. 
Carleton Washburne, a list of children’s 
books chosen by a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Library Work with Children. No 
further request for funds is anticipated. 
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*Program of the Committee on Bibliography 


These projects are grouped together be- 
cause of their close relationship. They “form 
a compact related group of concrete projects,” 
all with some concrete material. 


75. A Union Finding List of Printed Books 
in American Libraries. This is a card list of 
books, showing locations in American libra- 
ries, filed at the Library of Congress. It 
offers to the research student a means of 
finding the books he needs without waste of 
time, effort, or money. A five-year grant 
was made by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for 
the work. At the end of four out of five 
years 7,752,300 copies of about 6,575,734 titles 
can be located. A total of 9,000,000 locations 
of more than 7,000,000 titles will have been 
included at the end of the five-year period. 
The Council has authorized the solicitation of 
funds for the continuation of this work. This 
is the main objective of the Committee’s plan 
to aid research libraries and is a necessary 
basis of at least five other projects. Indorsed 
by the Committee on Cataloging and Classi- 
fication and the College and Reference Sec- 
tion. 


76. A Union Finding List of Special Col- 
lections in American Libraries. A card list 
at the Library of Congress showing at what 
locations the largest number of titles on a 
given subject may be consulted. The main 
reason for its promotion is its use in compil- 
ing the Union Finding List of Printed Books. 
There are now at hand 7,500 locations of spe- 
cial collections. Indorsed by the College and 
Reference Section. See also 47. 


77. A Union Finding List of Printed Books 
in Foreign Locations. This is a proposal for 
a card list at the Library of Congress of 
printed books known in foreign locations. The 
Library of Congress union catalogs already 
include a special card list of foreign locations 
numbering about 300,000. The limitations of 
the budget prevent extended work on this 
project, which would be of greatest useful- 


*Paragraphs 75 to 86 are a brief summary of A 
restatement of the L. A. plan for the promotion 
of research library service by cooperative methods, 
prepared for the Executive Board of the A. L. A. by 
the Committee on Bibliography and privately printed 
in Washington by the Chairman of the Committee, 
Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson. These paragraphs 
have been revised and approved by Dr. Richardson. 


ness to American students studying in foreign 
libraries or desiring the location of books not 
found in American libraries. According to 
the Chairman of the Committee, this should 
not be engaged in until the main Union Card 
List is adequate. 


78. A Union Finding List of Special Col- 
lections in Foreign Libraries. A card list for 
special collections in foreign libraries similar 
to the list of special collections in American 
libraries described in 76 above. While such 
a list would be of importance for scholars, in 
the opinion of the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, it should not be attempted, except as to 
manuscript collections, for the reason outlined 
in 77. 


79. The Cooperative Purchase of Books Not 
Now in Known Locations in America. This 
is a project to add to the book resources of 
this country, within a five-year period, at 
least one million books not now in known 
locations in America. One means of gaining 
this objective of one copy of all purchasable 
books not now known in American libraries 
would be a book purchase fund contributed 
by the large research libraries. Another 
would be a grant for one large special collec- 
tion at the Library of Congress. Coopera- 
tive purchase of this nature would be expected 
to lessen the wastes of the duplicatory, com- 
petitive present purchase by individual libra- 
ries, and the benefits of a single purchase 
fund would, for this class of purchases, be 
expected to be several times the amount of 
purchase funds split up among many libraries. 
This project is proposed as the next step 
after a Union Finding List of Printed Books 
in American Libraries. Recommended by the 
Committee on Bibliography. See also 47. 


80. The Cooperative Selection of Books. A 
project to add to the stock of printed books 
in American libraries and of printed cards 
for these books, the most wanted titles first. 
The method consists in a synthesis of select 
practical bibliographies, as these are the first 
sources used by students and therefore the 
books most often demanded. This selection 
will serve both cooperative purchase and card 
publishing projects. It is proposed to apply 
not to all classes of books at once, but to a 
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demonstration experiment in general coopera- 
tion in the field of religion. See 86. 


81. Cooperative Cataloging with Published 
Cards. A project to increase published stock 
of cards by cataloging the most used books 
first. At present the normal annual output 
of printed cards from the Library of Con- 
gress is 10,000 less than in 1920; only one- 
seventh of the titles now existing in Ameri- 
can libraries can be had in published cards; 
the output of published cards is not even 
keeping up with annual American accessions 
and a tremendous amount of duplication and 
waste of time, money, and effort are generally 
admitted to exist. See also 11. 


82. A Union Bibliographical Catalog. A 
proposal to build up and maintain at the Li- 
brary of Congress a union bibliographical 
catalog. The Union Catalog of the Library 
of Congress, which is made up of the printed 
card catalog, short title cards of minor hold- 
ings, and four and one-half million locations 
in other libraries now includes the old so- 
called Union Catalog, that is, the printed 
cards of libraries which exchange cards with 
the L. C. This is the nucleus of a biblio- 
graphical catalog for which there are now 
printed or pasted cards of 3,900,000 titles. 
Special promotion is not recommended by the 
Committee until such time as the other proj- 
ects are well in hand. 


83. A Union Subject Catalog. A proposal 
to establish a universal alphabetical subject 
catalog. Like the bibliographical catalog de- 
scribed in 82 above, this is an expensive proj- 
ect which will not be extended, due to the 
smallness of the budget, and it is not recom- 
mended for solicitation of means until the 
more important units have been adequately 
taken care of. It has, however, material to 
the amount of 1,889,800 unorganized dupli- 
cate cards and several special collection lists. 


84. A Union Finding List of Manuscripts 
in American Libraries. A proposal for a card 
list of manuscripts showing locations in 





American libraries, to be filed at the Library 
of Congress. The second major project of 
the original resolution of the Council was for 
a union list of manuscripts available in libra- 
ries throughout the world. The list of manu- 
scripts in American libraries is a subproject 
of this and has been again subdivided into 
western and eastern manuscripts. The west- 
ern manuscripts of such lists have lately been 
provided for by a special outside project.* 
The eastern manuscripts are more difficult 
and have not yet been provided for. The 
project is held in abeyance for lack of funds. 


85. A Union Finding List of Manuscripts 
in Foreign Libraries. A proposal for a card 
list of manuscripts in foreign libraries simi- 
lar to the list of manuscripts in American 
libraries described in 84, and, like that list, 
subdivided into western and oriental manu- 
scripts. If both classes cannot be done, the 
Committee recommends that the western be 
done first and if not all western then Latin 
alphabet manuscripts should take precedence. 
It is believed that this project will eliminate a 
great deal of waste, save time and travel 
money and it is recommended by the Com- 
mittee as one of two projects for first com- 
pletion. 


86. A Demonstration Experiment in Gen- 
eral Cooperation in the Field of Religion, 
Beginning with Cooperative Card Cataloging, 
Cooperative Selection, and Cooperative Pur- 
chase. The proposal here is to conduct a 
demonstration experiment in one field along 
the lines of selecting, acquiring, storing, clas- 
sifying, card printing, and analytical catalog- 
ing. It is felt that the circumstances warrant 
such an experiment in the field of religion. 
This is one of two projects recommended by 
the Committee for first promotion. 


*This special project is under the direction of the 
French short-title cataloger, M. de Ricci. It has the 
advice of an American committee and a subvention of 
$35,000. The result is estimated to be about 20,000 
titles. It is expected that the cards resulting from 
this work may be copied for the western titles in the 
project A nion Finding List of Manuscripts in 
American Libraries. 
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A Boy's Book List 
A Girl’s Book List 


These 1928 lists still enjoy a wide 
popularity. Each describes about 30 
books for ages 11 to 15. Attractively 
printed with silhouette decorations. 100 
copies, $1.35; 500, $3.50; 1000, $6; 
5000, $19. 


Quantities may be assorted. 




















a 
Book Week 


November 15-21, 1931 


Gifts for Children’s Book-Shelves 


New list of about 100 titles, selected 
and annotated by a committee of the 
Section for Library Work for Chil- 
dren. 100 copies, $1.50; 250, $3.25; 
500, $6.00; 1,000, $10.00. 


Recent Children’s Books 


Thirty outstanding children’s books 
of 1931, selected and briefly described 
by Jessie Gay Van Cleve. 100 copies, 
90c; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, 
$17.00. 


Special library imprints. 500 copies 
or more of either of the above lists im- 
printed for $1.50 extra. Special imprint 
orders to reach A. L. A. not later than’ 
October 26. 


Graded Reading Lists 


Bookmarks 


Fifteen good books for each grade— 
one to nine—on gaily colored slips. 
For prices, see page 672. 


Children’s Books 


from Twelve Countries 


A guide to children’s literature, for 
use in illustrating the theme of 1931 
Book Week—‘“‘Children’s Books 
Around the World.” Describes in Eng- 
lish about 300 of the best liked stories |} 
and picture books of Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Hol- 
land, Poland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, England, and America. Heavy 
paper. Single copy, 50c; 10 or more, 
40c each. 
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